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The  Crass  Roots 
of  Art. 

By  Herbert  Read 


The  quality  of  a  culture, 
by  which  we  mean  its 
achievements  in  litera- 
ture, philosophy  and  the 
plastic  arts,  obviously  de- 
pends in  some  subtle  way 
on  the  underlying  social 
organization.  Some  types 
of  social  organization 
seem  to  favor  particular 
forms  of  creative  expres- 
sion, and  others  are  abor- 
tive. In  this  small  book 
Mr.  Read  attempts  to 
analyze  some  of  the  fac- 
tors which  have  ac- 
counted for  great  periods 
of  art  in  the  past,  and  to 
show  to  what  extent  such 
factors  are  lacking  in 
modern  civilization.  He 
then  suggests  the  changes 
in  social  structure  and 
motivation  which  would 
be  necessary  to  make  our 
industrial  age  more  con- 
scious of  creative  values. 
Mr.  Read  does  not  ask 
for  a  return  to  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  or  even  for  any 
idealistic  Utopia.  He  be- 
lieves that  art  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  ma- 
chine, but  only  as  a  re- 
sult of  economic  and  so- 
cial reforms  of  a  kind  not 
often  contemplated  by 
the  modern  politician. 

The  four  main  chapters 
were  delivered  as  lec- 
tures at  Yale  University. 
To  these  Mr.  Read  has 
added  an  Introduction 
which  gives  a  clear  sum- 
mary of  his  general  point 
of  view. 
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Preface 

The  jour  lectures  printed  in  this  volume  were  delivered  as  the  Woodward 
and  Trowbridge  Memorial  Lectures  at  Yale  University  during  the  Spring 
of  IP46.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Dean  and  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts  and  the  Director  of  the  Art  Gallery  for  their  kindness  in  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  express  thoughts  which,  as  one  auditor  was  reported  as 
saying,  are  "directly  contrary  to  the  American  pattern  of  behavior."  hi  so 
far  as  that  pattern  is  expressed  in  personal  relationships,  I  would  not  have  one 
word  of  mine  construed  in  this  critical  spirit,  for  the  appreciation  and  hospi- 
tality which  were  my  lot  at  Yale  will  always  remain  among  the  most  delight- 
ful impressions  of  my  life.  h.  r. 

May,  1946. 
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Introduction 

Early  in  1944  I  was  invited  to  give  a  lecture  in  Dublin,  but,  for  reasons 
which  have  never  been  clear  to  me,  the  British  authorities  in  Eire  intervened, 
an  exit  visa  was  withheld,  and  the  lecture  was  never  delivered.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  what  I  wrote  then,  in  the  stress  of  war,  is  still  the  appropriate  introduc- 
tion to  these  thoughts  published  in  a  time  of  uneasy  peace. 

My  first  intention  had  been  to  retell  a  story  I  have  often  told  before  —  to 
tell  it  in  different  words  and  perhaps  with  a  shift  of  emphasis,  but  still  the  old 
story  of  the  modern  movement  in  art;  from  its  first  origins  in  the  romantic 
movement  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  through  impressionism,  post- 
impressionism,  cubism,  expressionism  and  the  rest,  do^vn  to  the  latest  phases 
of  superrealism  and  constructivism.  I  would  have  presented  my  audience  with 
a  dozen  labels  or  more,  and  an  equal  number  of  neat  definitions.  I  might  have 
gone  on  to  show  how,  in  spite  of  their  modernity,  such  labels  and  prescriptions 
can  be  attached  to  various  types  of  art  in  the  past,  and  that  there  is  in  fact  very 
little  new  under  our  contemporary  sun.  That  might  have  reassured  the  con- 
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servative  elements  in  my  audience  and  at  the  same  time  flattered  those  artists 
who  might  thus  find  their  wildest  experiments  justified  by  historical  prece- 
dents. I  would  have  pointed  out  that,  though  the  history  of  art  is  rich  in  forms, 
or  diverse  in  modes  of  expression,  a  claim  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  original- 
ity is  to  be  suspected  merely  on  grounds  of  genetic  improbability.  Millennia 
divide  the  earliest  cave  drawings  from  the  painting  shown  in  an  exhibition 
today,  but  they  represent  but  a  brief  span  in  the  history  of  the  human  race; 
and  they  represent  no  change  at  all  in  the  aesthetic  quality  of  man's  plastic 
vision.  Mankind  has  evolved  nothing  subtler  than  the  coordination  of  hand 
and  eye  which  we  find  in  the  well-known  cave  paintings  of  Altamira,  but  this 
faculty  is  strictly  comparable  with  the  coordination  we  find  today  in  a  drawing 
by  Picasso.  Aesthetic  sensibility  has  remained  constant:  what  have  changed, 
of  course,  are  the  habits  and  beliefs  of  the  societies  into  which  artists  are  born. 

These  habits  and  beliefs  are  a  necessary  part  of  human  existence,  and  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  they  obscure,  like  so  many  shifting  clouds,  the 
clarity  of  man's  plastic  vision,  does  not  justify  what  we  might  call  "aesthetic 
independence,"  or  "art  for  art's  sake."  Personally  I  would  like  to  be  a  purist 
in  art,  just  as  I  would  like  to  be  an  individualist  in  ethics  or  an  idealist  in 
philosophy;  but  common  sense  compels  me  to  a  relativist  or  pragmatist  atti- 
tude in  all  these  matters.  In  art  I  am  frankly  a  pluralist.  Somewhere  in  the 
complex  strand  of  human  development  there  is  a  pure  strain  of  aesthetic 
sensibility;  perhaps,  under  laboratory  conditions,  it  can  be  isolated.  But 
usually  it  is  intertwined  with  other  threads,  of  magic,  religion,  science  or 
politics;  and  according  to  the  number  and  twist  of  these  threads,  the  aesthetic 
sense  is  distorted  and  transfigured.  But  that  is  only  half  the  relativist  position. 
So  far  I  have  had  in  mind  the  objective  aspects  of  art.  But  actually,  as  we  know, 
the  plastic  vision  passes  through  lenses  of  very  different  shapes.  Every  work  of 
art  is  the  expression  of  a  personality  or  particular  temperament,  and  though 
we  can  classify  human  beings  with  some  degree  of  precision,  and  classify  the 
modes  of  expression  which  correspond  to  the  various  types,  we  do  not  abolish 
the  general  picture  of  plurality  and  relativity.  There  are  romantic  artists  in 
every  cla.ssical  epoch  and  classical  artists  in  every  romantic  epoch.  There  were 
supperrealists  in  ancient  Greece  and  constructivists  in  ancient  Rome.  There 
were  impressionists  in  Egypt  and  expressionists  in  the  medieval  monasteries. 
No  doubt  an  artist  qualified  in  every  respect  to  be  come  a  Royal  Academician 
could  be  found  among  the  pygmies  of  Central  Africa.^ 

Relativism  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  absence  of  judgment.  It  can,  of 
course,  be  maintained  that  all  values,  whether  moral  or  aesthetic,  are  as  rela- 

1.  One  has  recently  appeared  out  of  tlie  Australian  bush  —  ct.  C.  P.  Mountford,  The  Art  of  Albert 
Namatjira  (Melbourne,  1944). 
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tive  as  the  experiences  we  call  art,  and  in  a  sense  this  is  true.  The  aesthetic 
canons  of  Puritanism  or  Iconoclasm  have  little  relevance  to  the  facts  of  art, 
in  so  far  as  these  facts  are  an  expression  of  the  diversity  of  human  creatures. 
Like  fascism  today,  those  religious  movements  were  attempts  to  dragoon  art 
—  to  control  it  from  a  center  and  to  impose  uniformity  on  it.  I  personally  take 
the  view,  which  is  heterodox  to  most  people,  that  the  more  consciously  moral 
or  political  values  are  imposed  on  art,  the  more  art  suffers.  Art  is  spontaneous, 
the  unpremeditated  act  of  an  individual,  but  always  innocent.  Where,  then, 
does  it  find  its  scale  of  values?  On  what  basis  can  we  judge  all  the  heteroge- 
neous manifestations  of  art,  if  not  by  social  or  ethical  standards?  Where,  if  not 
in  a  moral  code,  shall  we  find  a  criterion  of  art? 

The  answer  is,  of  course,  in  nature.  There,  absolute  and  universal,  is  a 
touchstone  for  all  human  artifacts.  And  we  must  understand  by  nature  not 
any  vague  pantheistic  spirit,  but  the  measurements  and  physical  behavior  of 
matter  in  any  process  of  growth  or  transformation.  The  seed  that  becomes  a 
flowering  plant,  the  metal  that  crystallizes  as  it  cools  and  contracts,  all  such 
processes  exhibit  la\vs,  which  are  modes  of  material  behavior.  There  is  no 
growth  which  is  not  accompanied  by  its  characteristic  form,  and  I  think  we 
are  so  constituted  —  are  so  much  in  sympathy  with  natural  processes  —  that 
we  always  find  such  forms  beautiful.  The  artist  in  particular,  I  would  say,  is 
a  man  who  is  gifted  with  the  most  direct  perception  of  natural  form.  It  is  not 
necessarily  a  conscious  perception:  he  may  unconsciously  reveal  his  percep- 
tions in  his  works  of  art.  Artists  are  to  a  considerable  degree  automata  —  that 
is  to  say,  they  unwittingly  transmit  in  their  works  a  sense  of  scale,  proportion, 
symmetry,  balance  and  other  abstract  qualities  which  they  have  acquired 
through  their  purely  visual  and  therefore  physical  response  to  their  natural 
environment. 

But  such  a  criterion  is  too  normal  and  commonplace  to  be  of  much  use  in 
any  comparative  valuation  of  works  of  art.  The  more  we  insist  that  art  should 
conform  to  the  universal  principles  of  the  natural  order,  the  more  necessary 
it  becomes  to  find  other  traits  or  characteristics  to  distinguish  between  one 
work  of  art  and  another.  Let  us  admit  that  the  work  of  art  should  conform  to 
the  so-called  laws  of  nature:  we  have  then  only  stated  a  sine  qua  non,  a  basis 
which,  if  that  were  all,  would  reduce  all  works  of  art  to  a  monotonous  uni- 
formity. That  is,  of  course,  what  really  happens  in  those  official  academies 
where  the  teaching  is  based  on  the  immutable  canons  of  classical  art.  Hellenic 
art  in  its  mature  period  did  attain,  as  nearly  as  any  school  of  art  ever  has  done, 
an  exact  correspondence  to  the  physical  laws  of  the  universe.  But  it  was  a 
reductio  ad  ratiocijiativuni ,  or  whatever  is  the  opposite  to  a  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum.  The  art  lost  its  savor,  its  sensitiveness:  it  became  a  thumb-ruled  copy 
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of  nature,  and  so-called  classical  art  ever  since  has  been  a  thumb-ruled  copy 
of  the  antique. 

The  vitality  of  art  lies  elsewhere,  and  that  elsewhere  can  only  be,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  in  two  possible  places.  It  can  lie  in  the  cultural  pattern  of  which  the 
work  of  art  is  one  detail  —  the  whole,  as  it  were,  transmitting  its  vitality  to  the 
part;  or  it  can  be  a  quality  of  the  individual  artist,  an  expression  of  what  we 
call  his  personality. 

Here  is,  I  think,  a  very  important  problem,  with  direct  bearings  on  the  cul- 
tural crisis  of  our  time.  Let  me  plunge  straight  into  my  argument  and  state  the 
dilemma  in  its  most  acute  terms. 

We  are  all  agreed,  I  assume,  that  our  civilization  is  in  a  state  of  crisis.  The 
system  of  laissez-faire  capitalism,  which  has  been  the  unconscious  economic 
basis  of  our  civilization  since  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  has  broken  down, 
and  various  alternatives  seem  to  present  themselves.  These  take  two  general 
forms  —  either  a  continuance  of  capitalism  with  a  planned  control  of  its  ob- 
jectives, or  the  replacement  of  capitalist  enterprise  by  some  form  of  com- 
munal ownership  of  the  means  of  production  and  distribution.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, perhaps,  to  detail  all  the  possibilities,  but  they  are  more  various  than 
some  of  our  politicians  assume,  and  the  cultural  patterns  which  would  emerge 
from  such  diverse  economic  structures  as,  for  example,  the  international 
cartelization  of  industry  and  the  autarkic  State  control  of  industry  would  be 
totally  different. 

The  question  artists  must  therefore  ask  themselves  is  whether,  recognizing 
the  transitional  nature  of  our  period,  they  should  wait  for  a  cultural  pattern 
to  be  determined  by  economic  factors,  and  then  more  or  less  consciously  con- 
form to  it,  or  whether  they  should  adopt  the  only  alternative  policy  and  be 
content  to  make  their  art  an  expression  of  their  separate  and  unique  per- 
sonalities. 

Where,  as  in  Russia,  we  already  have  a  predetermined  economic  system  and 
a  cultural  pattern  corresponding  to  it,  we  find  that  the  artist  has  very  little 
choice  in  the  matter.  That  particular  cultural  pattern  excludes  the  individual 
solution  and  deliberately  condemns  all  forms  of  expression  which  do  not 
conform  to  the  normal  pattern.  The  individualist,  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  is  a  pariah. 

The  first  instinct  of  those  who  feel  a  little  differently  about  the  matter  is  to 
appeal  to  history.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  a  logical  course  of  action.  We  could 
undoubtedly  find  epochs  of  civilization  in  the  past  which  had  exercised  a 
fairly  strict  control  on  the  forms  of  cultural  expression.  The  Arabic  civiliza- 
tion is  the  most  effective  example.  But  the  civilizations  of  the  future  will  not 
necessarily  correspond  in  their  nature  or  mode  of  operation  to  the  Arabic 
civilization,  or  to  any  model  from  the  past.  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  more  scientific 
to  assume  that  they  will  be  radically  different.  The  present  and  future  mech- 
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anisms  of  intercommunication  and  broadcasting  in  themselves  sufficiently 
justify  such  an  assumption,  but  the  basic  difference  will  be  found  in  the  mass 
productiveness  of  machine  industry.  For  these  reasons,  if  for  no  others,  I  think 
we  must  dismiss  the  appeal  to  history.  History  offers  no  solace  to  the  individ- 
ualist. It  has  been  one  long  and  unrelenting  struggle  for  power,  and  power 
which,  whether  held  by  Church  or  State,  by  oligarchy  or  tyrant,  has  never 
tolerated  the  free  expression  of  individuality.  Liberty,  unfortunately,  is  not  a 
means  to  any  form  of  political  hegemony,  and,  as  Lord  Acton  said  in  this  con- 
nection, "a  generous  spirit  prefers  that  his  country  should  be  poor,  and  weak, 
and  of  no  account,  but  free,  rather  than  powerful,  prosperous  and  enslaved. 
It  is  better  to  be  the  citizen  of  a  humble  commonwealth  in  the  Alps  than  a 
subject  of  the  superb  autocracy  that  overshadows  half  of  Asia  and  Europe." 

We  need  not,  however,  accept  the  pessimistic  view  that  history  has  already 
exhausted  all  forms  of  social  organization  without  achieving  the  liberty  es- 
sential to  the  individual  and  above  all  to  the  artist.  There  are,  for  example, 
certain  forms  of  federalism  which  have  been  projected  but  never  tried.  There 
is  just  a  chance  that  some  of  these  may  be  tried  during  the  next  phase  of  his- 
tory. If,  as  General  Smuts  implied  in  one  of  his  war  speeches,  we  are  to  antici- 
pate a  world  organized  under  three  great  power  groups,  then  it  occurs  to  me 
that  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  holders  of  power  within  these  three  groups 
will  be  so  preoccupied  with  economic  and  military  affairs  that  they  will  make 
no  attempt  to  control  cultural  affairs.  Culture,  no  less  than  politics,  has  suf- 
fered from  its  liaison  with  the  principle  of  national  sovereignty.  When  nation 
competes  against  nation,  national  culture  becomes  a  weapon  of  propaganda, 
a  thing  to  hurl  at  your  enemy  or  to  bait  a  potential  ally.  The  artist,  along  with 
the  scientist  and  engineer,  is  conscripted.  But  if  the  world  organization  of 
power  is  to  be  given  a  wholly  economic  structure,  then  national  cultures  drop 
out  of  the  picture,  the  artist  is  demobilized.  It  is  a  possibility  which  we  can 
anticipate  with  some  confidence.  When  General  Smuts  says  that  this  trinity 
of  power  "will  be  the  stabilizing  factor,  the  wall  of  power  behind  which  the 
freedoms  and  democracies  can  be  built  up  again,"  we  can,  if  we  agree  with 
him,  argue  that  behind  the  same  protecting  wall  the  arts  and  literatures  of 
the  world  will  revive. 

We  therefore  return  to  that  point  of  view  which  finds  the  secret  of  the 
vitality  of  art  in  the  psychology  of  the  artist.  If  we  could  show  that  what  we 
mean  by  a  work  of  art  is  always  and  inevitably  the  product  of  the  individual 
personality,  and  of  that  personality  operating,  naturally  not  in  social  vacuum, 
but  in  maximum  conditions  of  personal  freedom,  then  we  should  have  estab- 
lished the  irrelevance  of  all  those  cultural  patterns  which  attract  or  menace  us 
from  the  future. 

The  psychology  of  personality  has  recently  been  explored  in  great  scientific 
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detail  by  Professor  Gordon  Allport  of  Harvard  University.  In  fiis  Preface  to 
his  book  on  Personality  he  makes  the  following  summary  statement  of  the 
point  of  view  I  shall  adopt,  and  subsequently  brings  forward  ample  evidence 
to  support  it.  "I  do  not  deny,"  he  says,  "that  personality  is  fashioned  to  a  large 
extent  through  the  impact  of  culture  upon  the  individual.  But  the  interest 
of  psychology  is  not  in  the  factors  shaping  personality,  rather  in  personality 
itself  as  a  developing  structure.  From  this  point  of  view  culture  is  relevant 
only  when  it  has  become  interiorized  within  the  person  as  a  set  of  personal 
ideals,  attitudes,  and  traits.  Likewise,  culture  conflict  must  become  inner 
conflict  before  it  can  have  any  significance  for  personality.  Why  is  it  that  in 
our  times,  when  Western  culture  is  sadly  disorganized,  our  own  personalities 
are  not  correspondingly  disorganized?  The  enthusiastic  determinist  might 
reply:  They  are.  Our  institutional  anchors  are  lost  and  each  of  us  is  either 
drifting  or  breaking  to  pieces.  But  such  a  reply  would  be  wholly  unrealistic. 
Are  personalities  in  fact  any  more  disorganized  now  than  formerly?  Is  there 
any  sure  evidence  for  an  increase  of  insanity?  It  is  doubtful.  Certainly,  it  is 
impossible  to  hold  that  disorganization  of  personality  today  is  proportional 
to  the  rapid  shattering  of  cultural  forms.  Cultural  determinism  is  one  of  the 
monosymptomatic  approaches:  it  has  a  blind  spot  for  the  internal  balancing 
factors  and  structural  tenacity  within  personality."- 

If  this  is  true,  then  not  only  is  it  nonsensical  to  assume,  for  example,  that 
the  modern  art  movement,  as  an  expression  of  a  decadent  civilization,  is  al- 
ready doomed,  but  equally  that  movement  has  nothing  to  fear  from  whatever 
pattern  of  culture  is  imposed  on  us  in  the  immediate  future.  That,  at  any 
rate,  is  the  thesis  I  want  to  maintain.  Art,  in  the  tangible  form  of  living  and 
creative  artists,  is  not  the  by-product  of  a  culture;  rather,  a  culture  is  the  end- 
product  of  the  outstanding  personalities  of  a  number  of  artists.  It  is  perfectly 
possible,  as  we  know,  to  have  a  civilization  without  artists  —  ancient  Sparta 
is  an  example,  and  modern  Germany  promised  to  be  another.  And  even 
where  a  civilization,  in  the  course  of  its  development,  coincides  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  number  of  artists,  it  has  always  been  difficult  to  correlate  the 
values  of  art  ^vith  the  values  of  the  civilization.  It  is  true  that  the  greatest 
phase  of  English  poetry  coincides  with  the  Elizabethan  age,  a  period  of  na- 
tional expansion,  and  another  great  phase  of  English  poetry  coincides  with 
the  Victorian  age.  But  if  there  is  some  causal  connection  between  these  civiliza- 
tions and  their  poetry,  Victorian  poetry  ought  to  be  infinitely  gieater  than 
Elizabethan  poetry,  to  maintain  some  correspondence  with  the  infinitely 
greater  extent  and  power  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  later  period.  And  that 
is  manifestly  not  the  case.  Naturally  there  must  be  minimum  conditions  of 

2.  Personality  (New  York,  1937),  pp.  8,  9. 
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civilization  for  any  kind  of  culture  to  exist,  but  those  whom  we  recognize  as 
great  artists  are  never  the  direct  embodiment  of  the  general  character  or 
scope  of  a  particular  civilization.  They  are  generated  by  some  less  portentous 
force,  some  more  restricted  ambiance.  The  greatest  dramatist  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  appeared  in  the  poor  and  remote  kingdom  of  Norway;  Spain, 
the  most  backward  of  European  civilizations  today,  has  produced  our  greatest 
painters.  Even  in  a  public  art  like  architecture,  I  defy  anyone  to  find  an  exact 
correspondence  between  the  greatness  of  a  building  and  the  greatness  of  a 
civilization.  The  great  medieval  cathedrals  may  not  be  the  expression  of  par- 
ticular personalities  in  the  same  sense  that  a  painting  by  Titian  or  El  Greco 
is  an  expression  of  their  particular  personalities,  but  in  the  material  sense 
the  civilization  which  saw  the  building  of  these  cathedrals  was  a  mean  one. 
That  leads  straight  to  the  suggestion  that  the  determining  factor,  in  architec- 
ture and  therefore  in  other  arts,  is  a  spiritual  one.  But  a  moment's  reflection 
will  show  that  this  generalization,  too,  is  wholly  untenable.  What  specific 
spiritual  force  gave  rise  to  the  painting  of  Delacroix  or  Cezanne,  or,  for  that 
matter,  to  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare  or  Goethe?  The  evidence  from  music  is 
even  more  striking.  The  gieat  masters.  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Berlioz, 
Sibelius,  were  not  conscious  exponents  of  the  main  cultural  trends  of  their 
times.  The  most  we  can  admit  is  that  "passion  is  the  mother  of  great  things" 
(Burckhardt),  and  that  in  periods  of  crisis,  which  by  no  means  coincide  with 
periods  of  greatness,  unsuspected  forces  a^vaken  in  individuals.  It  is  not  that 
the  individuals  "express"  the  crisis;  rather,  their  highest  faculties  are  called 
into  being  to  overcome  the  crisis  by  the  creation  of  new  values,  which  are 
the  expression  of  a  personal  vision. 

If  next  we  look  at  the  positive  evidence  for  the  thesis  that  art  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  uniqueness  of  a  personality,  it  is  overwhelmingly  convincing.  I 
am  prepared  to  make,  here  as  always,  a  distinction  between  public  and  private 
art,  and  to  exclude,  with  considerable  reserves,  the  whole  art  of  architecture. 
The  truth  is  that  up  to  the  Renaissance  we  know  very  little  about  the  cir- 
cumstances of  building:  the  more  evidence  we  dig  out  of  the  archives,  the 
more  insistently  personalities  emerge.  Since  the  Renaissance  the  personality 
of  the  architect  is  stamped  on  every  building  of  any  artistic  value,  until  we 
come  to  the  functional  architecture  of  our  own  time.  (Even  in  this  impersonal 
sphere,  it  is  the  great  personalities  of  the  movement,  Le  Corbusier  and  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright,  who  are  the  dominant  influences.)  I  do  not  wish  to  reduce  all 
public  art  to  private  art.  There  are  many  gieat  monuments,  from  the  Pyramids 
in  Egypt  to  Rockefeller  Center  in  New  York,  which  have  nothing  private 
about  them.  What  I  would  rather  say  is  that  the  history  of  art  simply  does  not 
make  sense  unless  this  distinction  is  borne  in  mind.  The  difference  between 
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the  Sphinx  and  the  famous  head  of  Nefertiti  is  not  merely  a  difference  of  de- 
gree, but  also  of  kind.  Certain  works  of  art  are,  as  it  were,  constructed  by 
anonymous  forces  to  express  the  might  or  majesty  of  a  god  or  a  king,  or  to  ful- 
fil the  civic  functions  of  a  group  of  people.  These  monuments  are  classified 
as  works  of  art,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  dethrone  them.  But  constructed  as  they 
are  in  cold  blood,  with  calculated  measurements  and  estimated  costs,  what 
can  they  have  in  common  with  that  still,  small  voice  which  issues  from  the 
innermost  being  of  a  poet  or  a  painter  in  the  intimacy  of  his  own  room,  with 
the  delicate  accompaniments  of  silence  and  concentration  out  of  which  alone 
inspiration  can  be  seized?  The  best  gift  a  tyrant  can  offer  a  great  artist  is  a 
prison,  for  there  at  least  some  of  the  essential  conditions  of  artistic  creation 
are  possible.  But  though  great  works  of  art  have  been  written  in  prison,  be- 
cause the  mind  of  the  prisoner  remained  free,  liberty  is  nevertheless  a  privi- 
lege which  promotes  that  energy  of  thought,  fullness  of  interest  and  active 
curiosity  which  are  necessary  for  the  realization  of  an  individual's  integrity. 
We  have  only  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  psychology  of  the  artist  in  the 
process  of  his  creative  activity  to  make  this  quite  clear. 

It  is  difficult  to  select  a  representative  case.  If  my  thesis  is  correct,  the  per- 
sonality of  every  great  artist  is  unique,  and  we  cannot  therefore  usefully  ana- 
lyze a  typical  artist.  We  may  say  with  evident  truth,  that  every  artist  must 
possess  a  vivid,  sensuous  organization,  quick  perceptiveness  and  ready  mus- 
cular coordination;  we  can  assume,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  that  from 
this  physical  disposition  he  acquires  a  special  sense  of  form  and  harmony. 
None  of  these  qualities  has  any  relation  to  the  form  or  content  of  the  culture 
of  his  time.  They  are  more  likely  to  be  due  to  differences  in  the  germ  cells 
with  which  the  artist  is  born,  or  to  be  products  of  a  specific  endocrine  con- 
stitution. They  can  be  influenced  by  drugs  such  as  benzedrine.  But  all  this 
only  amounts  to  saying  that  each  man  must  have  an  aptitude  for  the  task  he 
undertakes.  And  in  this  sense  there  is  no  clear  division  between  one  type  of 
man  and  another.  The  physical  gradations  of  human  beings  are  infinitely 
refined,  and  it  is  only  at  the  extremes  of  the  scale  that  one  man  may  inevitably 
be  destined  to  become  an  artist  and  another  man  as  inevitably  destined  to  be- 
come a  dustman. 

Many  artists  have  left  us  revealing  accounts  of  the  cieative  process  —  poets 
like  Keats  and  Coleridge,  novelists  like  Flaubert  and  Henry  James,  painters 
like  van  Gogh  and  Pissarro.  Much  analysis  of  works  of  art  has  been  done  by 
critics.  In  the  end  the  specific  quality  which  is  isolated  may,  from  a  creative 
or  dynamic  aspect,  be  called  inspiration:  but  objectively  considered  it  is  the 
precipitation  of  a  certain  style,  and  that  style  is  peculiar  to  the  individual 
artist.  Style  may  include  borrowed  elements,  but  the  value  of  a  work  is  strictly 
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proportionate  to  what  we  call  the  purity  of  its  style,  and  by  this  purity  we 
mean  its  irreducible  element  of  personal  grace  or  idiosyncrasy.  "The  style 
of  Titian"  implies  one  thing,  and  "in  the  style  of  Titian"  quite  another.  But 
the  difference,  to  which  historians  of  art  devote  the  most  exacting  scientific 
analysis  and  the  most  intuitive  perceptiveness,  always  resolves  into  some- 
thing as  personal  to  Titian  as  the  timbre  of  his  voice  or  the  wrinkles  on  his 
brow.  The  style  is  the  man  himself,  and  although  this  aphorism  of  Buffon's 
has  often  been  misapplied,  it  remains  the  basic  fact  about  all  forms  of  ex- 
pressive communication. 

I  am  pulled  up  by  the  word  "communication,"  for  there,  according  to  some 
philosophers,  the  whole  difficulty  lies.  Communication  only  takes  place  ef- 
fectively within  an  agreed  field  of  reference,  in  other  words,  within  a  cultural 
pattern  to  which  the  artist  conforms.  This  may  be  the  pattern  set  by  an  elite, 
or  aristocracy,  and  then  the  patron  makes  the  rules  \vhich  the  artist  follows. 
Gainsborough,  for  example,  paints  portraits  of  his  patrons  instead  of  land- 
scapes for  his  own  pleasure,  and  paints  them  according  to  a  conventional 
style.  But  the  more  recent  theory,  which  Tolstoy  put  forward  in  What  Is  Art? 
and  which  has  been  given  a  more  scientific  or  dialectical  form  by  Marxist 
critics,  insists  that  the  artist  should  express  himself  in  a  style  which  is  easily 
understood  by  the  people.  This  may  be  a  style  of  biblical  simplicity,  fit  for 
peasants,  which  is  what  Tolstoy  thought  desirable,  or  may  be  a  style  of  so- 
called  socialist  realism,  which  is  current  journalese  spiced  with  political  and 
scientific  jargon.  In  any  such  case,  the  artist  is  being  asked  to  depersonalize 
his  style,  to  write  in  a  basic  language,  paint  in  basic  images,  compose  in  basic 
melodies.  That  way  can  only  lead  to  the  impoverishment  of  art  and  really 
implies  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  I  would  go 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  maintain  that  every  man's  style,  in  the  degiee 
that  it  faithfully  represents  his  personality,  communicates  its  essential  mes- 
sage. Just  as  normally  we  experience  no  difficulty  in  judging  the  value  of  a 
man's  personality  by  his  gait  and  expressive  gestures,  so  \ve  as  easily  accept 
and  judge  the  value  of  an  artist's  style  of  expression.  The  trouble  is  that  people 
no  longer  judge  an  artist  by  his  style:  they  judge  him  by  almost  everything 
else  —  by  his  political  or  religious  message,  his  social  standing,  his  fame  or 
the  company  he  keeps.  If  he  belongs  to  a  movement,  there  will  be  a  tendency 
to  accept  or  reject  his  style  as  an  integral  part  of  that  movement.  Art  move- 
ments in  general,  we  may  conclude,  are  legitimate  in  so  far  as  they  take  the 
form  of  cooperative  societies  to  aid  in  the  free  intercommunication  of  the 
personal  styles  of  their  members;  illegitimate  in  so  far  as  they  impose  on  their 
members  a  common  or  doctrinaire  conception  of  style. 

Style,  therefore,  is  effective  in  so  far  as  it  is  free,  and  rather  than  attempt  to 
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evolve  a  common  and  easily  digestible  style,  we  should  inquire  into  those 
forces  which  tend  to  inhibit  the  free  expression  of  personality.  We  do  not 
have  to  look  far.  In  one  direction  we  find  an  educational  organization  whose 
whole  purpose  is  to  teach  the  individual  his  manners,  that  is  to  say,  his  style; 
and  in  another  direction  we  find  the  pervasive  and  anonymous  pressure  of  the 
social  or  cultural  pattern  which  has  the  same  inhibitive  effect  on  the  indi- 
vidual personality.  Whether  that  effect  is  conscious  or  unconscious,  whether 
the  drive  to  self-expression  is  sublimated  or  entirely  repressed  —  these  are 
psychological  sequels  we  need  not  pursue  at  the  present  moment.  I  would 
like,  however,  to  deal  briefly  with  the  educational  aspect  of  the  problem  and  to 
consider  what  measures  we  might  take  to  develop  within  the  existing  social 
pattern  a  more  positive  and  creative  atmosphere. 

I  have  lately  devoted  a  whole  book  to  this  problem,  and  the  reader  must 
excuse  me  if,  in  this  brief  reference  to  a  big  question,  I  make  assumptions  for 
which  I  have  elsewhere  offered  the  proofs.  My  general  contention  is  that  a 
system  of  education  which  aims  at  the  creation  of  uniform  standards  of  in- 
telligence and,  more  indirectly,  at  the  creation  of  a  uniform  pattern  of  culture, 
only  ends  by  producing  a  widespread  neurosis  within  the  structure  of  society. 
The  system  of  education,  as  it  has  developed  in  Europe  during  the  course  of 
the  last  hundred  years  and  more,  has  concentrated  exclusively  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  logical  habits  of  thought  and  the  orderly  acquisition  of  facts.  Memory 
rather  than  imagination  has  been  its  ideal,  and  its  tendency  has  been  to  in- 
sist on  an  ethical  concept  of  character  rather  than  a  balance  or  integration  of 
the  individual  personality.  Children  have  been  treated  as  so  much  plastic 
material  which  could  be  moulded  into  static  forms,  instead  of  as  extremely 
active  centers  of  dynamic  forces  whose  gears  easily  get  jammed. 

I  must  not  devote  any  space  to  the  negative  side  of  the  picture,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a  devastating  indictment  of  conventional  methods  of  education 
can  be  drawn  up.  The  danger  which  then  ensues  is  that  the  bad  old  method 
is  discarded  and  no  new  method  is  put  in  its  place.  Freedom  from  the  past 
tyranny  may  be  achieved,  but  no  alternative  concept  of  discipline  is  estab- 
lished. If  the  children  of  the  past  have  become  neurotic  adults  because  of  the 
systematic  repression  and  frustration  practised  on  them  by  their  parents  and 
teachers,  the  children  of  the  future  are  threatened  by  an  equally  bad  neurosis 
because  they  have  not  been  initiated  into  any  principle  of  growth  or  integra- 
tion. 

The  point  of  view  which  I  put  forward,  as  against  the  whole  grammatical 
and  logical  tradition  of  education,  is  the  Platonic  doctrine  which  finds  in  the 
practice  of  art  those  regulative  principles  in  virtue  of  which  the  integration 
of  the  personality  can  be  achieved.  Art  is  a  natural  discipline.  Its  rules  are  the 
proportions  and  rhythms  inherent  in  our  universe;  and  the  instinctive  ob- 
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Ill   /(?//;  Gloucester  Cathedral,  the  East  Windou':  a  supreme  example  of  architectural  structure  de- 
termined by  an  ideological  purpose,  giving  visual  instruction  to  the  illiterate  masses. 


IV  right:  Beauvais  Cathedral,  looking  west  from  the  choir:  the  Gothic  cathedral  remains  a  unity- 
outside  the  reach  of  our  materialistic  analysis.  Its  peculiarity  resides  in  its  suggestion  of  transcendent 
qualities.  .   .   . 
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servation  of  these  rules,  which  come  about  in  the  creative  industry  of  the  arts, 
brings  the  individual  without  effort  into  sympathetic  harmony  with  his  en- 
vironment. That  is  what  we  mean  by  the  integration  of  the  personality  —  the 
acquiring  of  those  elements  of  grace  and  skill  which  make  the  individual  apt 
in  self-expression,  honest  in  communication  and  sympathetic  in  the  reciprocal 
relationships  upon  which  society  is  based.  Art,  we  might  say,  can  make  us 
completely  human. 

I  must  not  let  it  be  assumed,  however,  that  art  is  a  subject  to  be  confined 
to  the  schools.  We  are  gradually,  I  hope,  getting  rid  of  the  fallacy  that  the  proc- 
ess of  education  can  be  confined  within  special  institutions.  Education  is 
the  continuous  process  of  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  his  environ- 
ment; and  if  an  individual  ever  claims  to  be  completely  educated,  it  merely 
indicates  that  he  is  in  need  of  a  change  of  scene.  But  a  man  who  had  retained 
the  innocent  eye  of  childhood  would  never  make  such  a  claim.  To  his  ever 
fresh  sensibility  the  world  is  reborn  every  day.  "Your  enjoyment  of  the  world 
is  never  right,"  as  Traherne  wrote,  "till  every  morning  you  awake  in  Heaven; 
see  yourself  in  your  Father's  Palace;  and  look  upon  the  skies,  the  earth,  and 
the  air  as  Celestial  Joys:  having  such  a  reverend  esteem  of  all,  as  if  you  were 
among  the  Angels.  .  .  .  You  never  enjoy  the  world  aright,  till  the  Sea  itself 
floweth  in  your  veins,  till  you  are  clothed  with  the  heavens,  and  crowned 
with  the  stars:  and  perceive  yourself  to  be  the  sole  heir  of  the  whole  world,  and 
more  than  so,  because  men  are  in  it  who  are  every  one  sole  heirs  as  well  as 
you."  And  in  another  place  he  gives  us  this  aphorism,  which  contains  all  the 
truth  I  have  been  trying  to  express:  "It  is  of  the  nobility  of  man's  soul  that  he 
is  insatiable." 

This  insatiability  is  only  retained  in  the  "Estate  of  Innocence."  We  are  all 
born  with  a  "primitive  and  innocent  clarity,"  which  is  then  eclipsed  by  the 
customs  and  manners  of  men  and  by  the  evil  influence  of  bad  education.  If 
we  are  to  retain  that  primitive  and  innocent  clarity,  it  must  have  our  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement  long  before  school  days  and  long  after  them.  Our 
education  begins  in  infancy,  in  the  first  tender  relationship  of  mother  and 
child;  and  Ave  do  not  rightly  encourage  the  values  I  have  been  speaking  about 
unless  Ave  provide  in  the  first  and  most  primitive  of  our  social  groups,  in  the 
family,  that  respect  for  personality  Avhich  is  the  foundation  of  liberty,  and 
the  only  air  or  ambiance  in  which  the  personality  can  develop  itself.  The 
family  should  merge  imperceptibly  into  the  school;  and  then  in  the  schools 
we  must  allow  for  the  spontaneous  emergence  of  groups,  living  and  growing 
cells  Avith  a  nucleus  in  some  creative  activity,  each  a  field  of  adventure  in  Avhich 
the  grace  and  discipline  of  the  individual  can  develop  as  naturally  as  the 
form  and  color  of  a  flower.  This  is  not  idealism,  this  is  not  the  impracticable 
vision  of  a  poet:  it  is  biology,  the  basic  science  of  life.  I  am  speaking  of  facts 
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without  which  our  communal  life  cannot  survive,  without  which  all  that  we 
mean  by  greatness  of  soul,  magnanimity,  nobility,  will  die  in  the  level  deserts 
of  a  mechanized  world. 

The  relevancy  of  what  I  have  been  saying  to  the  present  crisis  may  now 
begin  to  emerge.  There  still  exist  in  the  world  a  few  small  nations  which  have 
stood  out  against  the  mass  neurosis  of  our  time  —  that  mad  obsession  for 
power  and  wealth  which  is  bringing  destruction  to  our  civilization.  If  such 
nations  can  preserve  their  independent  identity,  then  it  is  a  situation  which 
has  gieat  possibilities  for  art.  I  am  afraid  of  the  internationalizing  tendencies 
of  our  age  —  of  anonymous  powers  which  would  obliterate  frontiers,  ex- 
pedite communications,  standardize  living.  I  am  in  favor  of  all  that  makes  for 
diversity,  variety,  the  reciprocity  of  individual  units.  There  is  a  sense  in  ^vhich 
freedom  implies  isolation  and  inertia.  But  the  real  freedom  is  a  freedom  to 
act,  to  create,  to  move  in  reciprocal  orbits  with  other  free  units.  It  is  that 
dynamic  freedom  which  we  must  seek  for  art,  and  I  think  we  shall  find  it  only 
in  communities  of  a  comfortable  size,  where  intimacy  is  possible  and  a  per- 
sonality can  have  free  scope  and  a  friendly  audience.  I  am  not  saying  that  a 
personality  cannot  find  freedom  to  express  itself  within  a  vast  centralized 
State  which  has  the  power  and  riches  of  a  fifth,  a  fourth  or  one-half  of  the  globe 
at  its  command.  One  might  even  argue  that  in  this  respect,  too,  there  is  safety 
in  numbers.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  a  free  personality,  a  noble  soul,  is  in- 
dependent of  powers  and  potentates,  as  of  all  the  evil  and  destruction  they 
let  loose  in  the  world.  But  do  not  let  us  confuse  spiritual  freedom  and  per- 
sonal freedom.  A  man  may  indeed  possess  his  soul  in  patience,  but  many  a 
noble  soul  has  lost  patience  and  perished  miserably  in  a  concentration  camp. 
All  that  the  artist  demands,  as  a  minimum,  is  to  be  let  alone.  He  does  not  ask 
for  happiness,  which  he  knows  is  the  rarest  of  the  gifts  of  fortune.  He  knows, 
with  Burckhardt,  that  "only  in  movement,  with  all  its  pain,  can  life  live." 
But  movement  implies  freedom,  not  restriction;  progress  rather  than  stability; 
the  rclatedncss  of  a  fraternity  and  the  voluntary  moderation  of  a  society 
limited  in  extent,  mild  in  power,  never  infringing  the  liberty  of  the  person. 
But  if  power  grows  and  liberty  declines,  if  chaos  spreads  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  world,  as  it  does  today,  then  even  out  of  that  darkness  the  individual 
can  speak  in  his  still,  calm  voice.  And  the  substance  of  his  message?  From  the 
mouth  of  the  philosopher  we  call  it  truth,  from  the  artist,  beauty,  but  the  poet 
Shelley  called  it  love,  that 

.  .  .  from  its  awful  throne  of  patient  power 
In  the  wise  heart,  from  the  last  giddy  hour 
Of  dread  endurance,  from  the  slippery,  steep. 
And  narrow  verge  of  crag-like  agony,  springs 
And  folds  over  the  world  its  healing  wings. 
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I.  Society  and  Culture 

The  crisis  which  has  been  developing  in  modern  civilization  ever  since  the 
advent  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  has  a  cultural  as  well  as  an  economic  as- 
pect. I  realize  that  an  attempt  to  dissociate  these  two  aspects  ^vill  be  resisted 
by  thoroughgoing  Marxists  and  other  materialists,  but  any  disagreement 
which  might  thus  arise  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  based  on  different  concep- 
tions of  "culture."  If  culture  had  been  always  and  invariably  associated  with 
civilization,  as  the  bloom  which  naturally  appears  on  a  ripe  peach,  the  Marxist 
might  have  his  way  without  question.  But  one  of  the  assumptions  from  which 
I  shall  start  out  is  that  culture  is  not  a  necessary  and  ine\itable  feature  of  a 
civilization  —  or,  at  least,  that  there  is  the  possibility  of  such  a  qualitative  dif- 
ference between  one  culture  and  another  that  any  comparison  within  a  ma- 
terialistic framework  becomes  meaningless.  The  classical  example  is  found  in 
Ancient  Greece,  where  Athens  and  Sparta,  contemporaneous  as  social  or- 
ganisms —  as  civilizations,  that  is  to  say  —  were  never  comparable  as  forcing- 
grounds  of  the  creative  spirit. 
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For  nearly  t^vo  centuries  the  great  cultural  tradition  we  inherited  from  the 
European  Renaissance  has  been  losing  substance  —  losing  substance  in  the 
literal  sense  of  plastic  concreteness.  During  these  two  centuries  there  has  been 
great  music,  great  poetry,  but  no  great  architecture  —  or  only  an  exquisite 
diminuendo  of  Rococo  elegancies.  Classical  refinements  and  Gothic  re-crea- 
tions. There  have  been  a  few  great  painters,  but  they  have  been  individualists, 
^v'ithout  organic  relationship  to  the  social  organism.  The  crafts  have  declined, 
the  indigenous  folk  arts  of  all  civilized  countries  have  disappeared,  and  what 
we  have  in  the  place  of  great  architecture,  of  architectural  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, and  of  the  fine  crafts  functionally  associated  Avith  great  architecture, 
are  the  mass-produced,  insensitive  fabrications  of  the  machine  along  with  its 
characteristic  by-products  —  centralization,  slums,  social  neurosis,  a  devital- 
ized proletariat,  a  dehumanized  intelligentsia. 

This  obvious  correlation  of  machine  production  and  cultural  decline  has 
produced  two  reactions  —  the  Marxian  one,  already  mentioned,  which  puts 
the  blame  on  the  economic  consequences  of  the  prevailing  system  of  pro- 
duction and  calls  for  economic  reform,  or  rather  for  revolution,  and  what  I 
will  call  the  Ruskinian  or  moral  reaction,  which  puts  the  blame  on  the  me- 
chanics of  the  prevailing  system,  and  calls  for  a  return  to  the  pre-industrial 
system  of  production  —  or,  at  least,  for  some  system  which  subordinates  the 
machine  to  certain  cultural  or  spiritual  values. 

Between  Marx,  who  represents  one  school  of  thought,  and  Ruskin,  who 
represents  the  other,  there  are  a  few  resemblances,  such  as  a  common  passion 
for  justice,  but  a  fundamental  opposition.  Marx  says,  in  effect:  Let  us  control 
the  machine  so  as  to  secure  a  just  distribution  of  its  benefits  and  leave  culture 
to  take  care  of  itself;  whereas  Ruskin  says:  Put  first  things  first  —  goodness, 
beauty,  truthfulness  —  and  you  will  then  be  compelled  to  abolish  this  evil 
thing,  the  machine,  and  all  the  social  enormities  which  go  with  it. 

The  position  I  Avish  to  take  up  is  one  Avhich  accepts  the  theses  of  both  Marx 
and  Ruskin  and  attempts  to  reconcile  them.  I  am  not  going  to  deal  specifically 
with  either  thesis,  but  I  accept  the  values  represented  by  the  name  of  Ruskin  — 
equally  by  the  names  of  William  Morris  and  Eric  Gill  —  and  I  then  ask 
whether  there  is  any  possibility  of  guiding  our  machine  civilization  towards 
their  realization,  whether,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  any  possibility  of  finding  a 
place  for  our  moral  values  in  the  world  of  facts  which  has  developed  inevi- 
tably from  the  economics  of  machine  production. 

What,  in  brief,  are  these  "facts"?  They  are  multitudinous,  and  at  times  they 
seem  beyond  control.  Machine  techniques  and  a  consequent  division  of  labor, 
centralization  and  a  cancerous  growth  of  cities,  the  concentration  of  capital 
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and  an  increasing  unreality  of  the  financial  structure  superimposed  on  these 
processes  —  these  are  the  "facts"  of  modern  civilization,  and  however  often  we 
change  the  color  of  our  shirts  or  the  terminology  of  our  politics,  it  makes  no 
difference  to  them.  Some  people  climb  up  and  some  people  climb  down,  but 
the  ladder  does  not  change,  except  to  become  an  escalator. 

Now,  though  this  world  of  facts  seems  immutable,  all  of  a  piece,  to  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  in  its  totality,  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  this  is  not  really 
so.  In  particular  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  we  can  distinguish  between  what 
we  might  call  "power  facts"  and  what  we  might  call  "space  facts,"  between 
dynamic  facts  and  static  facts:  and  that  once  ^ve  have  made  this  distinction,  it 
will  seem  much  easier  to  get  rid  of  one  set  of  facts  because  they  are  not  essen- 
tial, and  to  make  up  our  minds  to  retain  the  other  set  because  they  are  essen- 
tial. Among  the  power  facts  I  would  include  all  those  means  ^vhich  shorten  or 
lighten  labor  —  the  machine  itself,  the  division  of  labor,  mass  production, 
etc.  Among  the  space  facts  I  would  include  the  location  of  industry  and  the 
housing  of  its  attendant  labor.  The  po^ver  facts  are  the  mechanized  facts,  the 
engineering  aspects  of  modern  civilization:  the  space  facts  are  the  human 
aspects,  the  biological  aspects,  what  our  sociologists  ^vould  call  the  demo- 
graphic aspects. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  forgotten  that  these  two  contrasted  aspects  of  modern 
civilization  are  still  ^vithin  the  world  of  facts,  and  that  over  against  them  is 
still  that  world  of  values  represented  by  the  name  of  Ruskin.  These  values 
are  imponderable  —  that  is  why  we  cannot  call  them  facts  in  our  scientific 
frame  of  reference.  But  possibly  these  values  can  be  reconciled  with  some  of  the 
facts,  though  not  with  others,  and  it  may  be  that  we  can  combine  our  values 
with  a  feasible  selection  of  these  facts  and  thus  insure  a  civilization  sponta- 
neously productive  of  culture. 

In  this  first  lecture  I  shall  be  content  if  we  can  get  a  little  nearer  to  a  defini- 
tion of  the  contrasted  terms,  culture  and  civilization,  and  to  an  exposure  of  the 
nervous  structure  which  connects  them. 

Let  me  begin  with  two  significant  quotations  which  show  subtle  minds 
exercised  by  this  very  problem.  The  first  comes  from  a  letter  which  J.  B.  Yeats 
wrote  to  his  more  famous  son  in  July,  1917:  "I  wonder  ^vhether  the  revolu- 
tion and  the  creation  of  a  Russian  democracy  will  destroy  Russian  literature. 
I  wonder  also  whether  it  was  not  the  small ness  of  Athens  and  the  minuteness 
of  its  public  affairs  which  explains  the  greatness  of  its  literature."^ 

My  second  quotation  occurs  in  an  essay  on  "The  Man  of  Letters  and  the 
Future  of  Europe"  by  T.  S.  Eliot:  "Not  least  of  the  effects  of  industrialism  is 

I .  J.B.  Yeats:  Letters  to  his  Son  W.  B.  Yeats  and  Others,  186^1  c)22,  ed.  by  Joseph  Hone  (London, 
1 944).  P- 239- 
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that  we  become  mechanised  in  mind,  and  consequently  attempt  to  provide 
solutions  in  terms  of  engineering,  for  problems  which  are  essentially  prob- 
lems of  life. "^ 

Both  these  writers,  though  not  professional  sociologists,  are  asking  socio- 
logical questions.  Perhaps  they  are  asking  the  same  question.  Mr.  Yeats  was 
asking  whether  a  particular  social  organization  would  destroy  that  society's 
literature.  Mr.  Eliot  is  asking  whether  we  do  not  tend  to  answer  such  a  ques- 
tion in  the  wrong  terms  —  in  mechanical  terms  rather  than  biological  terms. 
What  both  writers  are  asserting  is  that  there  exist  certain  values  (art,  litera- 
ture, spiritual  freedom)  which  are  ignored  in  all  our  plans  for  social  better- 
ment, and  they  would  agree  that  a  society  which  fails  to  establish  such  values 
is  inhuman,  materialistic  and  doomed  to  perish. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  distinction  represented  by  the  words  "civiliza- 
tion" and  "culture."  Civilization,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  is  usually 
thought  of  as  in  the  main  a  materialistic  achievement,  culture  as  religious, 
academic  and  artistic;  and  it  is  then  assumed  that  not  merely  a  parallelism 
but  even  a  causal  relationship  exists  between  the  two  phenomena.  No  view 
of  historical  realities  could  be  more  false.  Indeed,  almost  the  contrary  is  true, 
for  a  culture  can  exist  without  a  distinctive  civilization  to  support  it  (the  cul- 
ture of  the  Jews,  for  example);  and  the  growth  of  a  civilization  can  destroy  an 
already  existing  culture,  as  I  shall  demonstrate  presently. 

Civilization  does  not  need  any  precise  definition;  it  is  the  sum  total  of  the 
products  and  amenities  of  a  given  social  organization,  its  wealth,  customs  and 
material  achievements.  It  is  —  briefly  but  accurately  —  summed  up  in  the 
phrase,  a  country's  "standard  of  living." 

The  nature  of  culture  is  not  so  obvious.  Burckhardt  defined  it  as  the  sum 
total  of  those  mental  developments  which  take  place  spontaneously  and  lay 
no  claim  to  universal  or  compulsive  authority.^  The  difficulty  of  giving  cul- 
ture a  definition  is  shown  by  the  qualifications  introduced  by  Burckhardt. 
Spontaneity,  variety  and  freedom  are  all  characteristics  of  a  genuine  culture, 
and  on  their  account  a  culture  can  never  be  imposed  "ready-made"  on  a 
people  —  that  has  been  one  of  the  grosser  misunderstandings  of  modern  fascist 
regimes. 

But  do  not  let  us  complicate  this  question  by  going  into  any  deep  definitions 
of  what  culture  includes  or  implies.  We  know  that  it  is  expressed  in  certain 
tangible  assets,  among  the  more  obvious  being  great  literature,  great  music, 
great  painting,  great  architecture  and  great  sculpture.  Culture  may  mean 
many  other  things,  but  no  culture  has  been  without  one  or  more  of  these  arts, 
and  the  greatest  have  had  them  all. 

2.  Horizon,  Dec.  1944. 

3.  "Force  and  Freedom,"  Reflections  on  History   (New  York,  1943),  p.  140. 
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Burckhardt  pointed  out  that  the  main  endeavor  of  our  contemporary  civi- 
lization has  been  directed  towards  increasing  the  general  standard  of  living, 
and  "comfort"  rather  than  "greatness"  or  even  "happiness"  is  the  word  which 
more  nearly  expresses  the  ideal  of  the  modern  world. 

This  is  shown  in  a  thousand  ways.  Personally  I  think  that  one  of  the  most 
significant  is  provided  by  the  history  of  the  trade-union  movement.  Miscon- 
ceived time  and  again  by  bourgeois  politicians  and  sociologists  as  a  political 
movement,  it  has  in  general  (there  have  been  exceptions  among  the  syndicalist 
imions  on  the  Continent  of  Europe)  remained  true  to  its  early  character  as  an 
organized  campaign  for  better  conditions  —  for  better  wages,  less  hours  of 
work,  better  factory  conditions,  etc.  —  and  along  with  these  aggressive  (but 
only  incidentally  political)  functions  it  has  always  carried  out  functions  of 
a  purely  charitable  nature  —  sick  benefits,  insurance  of  various  kinds,  un- 
employment doles.  Political  action  has  been  subsidiary  to  these  eleemosynary 
aims,  and  the  movement  has  remained  devoid  of  a  characteristic  ideology  and, 
indeed,  of  any  aspirations  to  a  cultural  and  political  role.  In  Great  Britain, 
as  is  well  known,  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish  a  separate  body  for  politi- 
cal action,  the  Labor  Party.  The  fate  of  this  party,  however,  has  always  been 
dependent  on  the  financial  support  of  the  trade  unions,  and  its  policy  has 
been  controlled  by  the  materialistic  aims  of  those  imions. 

In  this  respect  the  democratic  system  itself,  ahvays  interpreted  nowadays 
as  majority  rule,  may  be  culturally  self-stultifying.  In  any  modern  society, 
the  people  who  are  responsible  for  culture  are  always  a  minority.  They  con- 
stitute a  separate  class,  designated  by  a  special  title  —  the  intelligentsia.  Even 
in  primitive  societies  the  artists  and  priests  tend  to  be  segregated  as  exclusive 
castes,  sometimes  on  grounds  as  arbitrary  as  special  birthmarks.  Throughout 
history  there  are  degrees  of  integration  between  such  castes  and  society  as  a 
whole,  and  at  some  periods  —  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  in  Europe, 
for  example  —  the  integration  seems  to  be  complete:  every  man  is  recognized 
as  an  artist  of  some  sort,  and  the  divisions  in  a  society  are  by  function  or  voca- 
tion, not  by  class.  Nowadays  the  distinctions  between  an  architect  and  a 
builder,  and  between  a  builder  and  a  bricklayer,  are  class  distinctions;  in  the 
Middle  Ages  any  such  distinctions  were  craft  distinctions,  the  integrated 
grades  of  a  single  calling. 

When  these  class  distinctions  exist  within  a  democracy,  a  conflict  at  once 
develops  between  the  bourgeoisie  or  proletariat  on  the  one  side  (irrespective 
of  their  crafts)  and  the  intelligentsia  on  the  other  side.  A  deep  and  bitter  con- 
tempt or  hatred  for  the  "highbrow"  is  certainly  the  characteristic  of  the  demo- 
cratic societies  of  Britain  and  America.  Even  if  that  conflict  is  of  no  deeper  in- 
tensity than  ignorance  and  neglect  of  each  other's  interests,  it  is  sufficient  to 
determine  the  decisive  choice  between  culture  and  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
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ing.  Burckhardt  may  not  be  right  in  thinking  that  the  main  endeavor  of  our 
civilization  has  been  directed  towards  increasing  the  standards  of  living  —  that 
is  one  of  the  problems  which  I  think  we  ought  to  explore  —  but  if  the  choice 
is  between  culture  and  comfort,  democracy  will  never  vote  for  anything  but 
comfort  —  the  alternatives  would  never  for  a  moment  be  considered  seriously. 

There  is  a  certain  justification  for  this  majority  attitude.  "Culture"  has 
come  to  mean  something  quite  artificial  in  a  modern  society:  it  is  not  some- 
thing which  springs  from  the  people  and  their  way  of  life,  but  something 
which  is  imposed  on  that  way  of  life  by  education  and  propaganda.  It  is  the 
vested  interest  of  universities,  academics,  teachers,  publishers  and  purveyors 
of  culture  in  general.  In  these  professional  bodies  a  certain  tradition  of  learn- 
ing, a  certain  valuation  of  the  arts  and  literatures  of  the  past,  is  formulated 
in  canons  of  taste,  handed  down  as  a  "tradition,"  and  though  there  may  be 
much  to  be  said  for  such  a  tradition  as  a  guide  or  a  model  —  as  a  "frame  of 
reference"  —  the  ordinary  man  is  perfectly  right  in  refusing  to  see  that  it  has 
any  relevance  to  his  daily  life.  If  Latin  and  Greek  literature  were  to  disappear, 
if  all  the  architecture  of  the, Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  were  to  be  de- 
stroyed, it  would  not  affect  in  the  slightest  the  amount  of  butter  on  his  bread 
or  the  warmth  of  the  coat  on  his  back.  So  why  should  he  worry? 

There  is  an  answer  to  this  question,  but  the  man-in-the-street  would  not 
understand  it.  He  would  not  imderstand  it  because  so  far  his  guides  to  knowl- 
edge, the  sociologists  and  psychologists,  the  historians  and  politicians,  have 
never  explained  in  his  vernacular  the  causes  underlying  the  life  and  death  of 
societies.  For  societies,  like  human  beings,  have  a  cycle  of  life.  We  know  from 
our  survey  of  the  past  that  societies  are  subject  to  the  alternation  of  two  moods 
which  we  might  call  zest  and  apathy.  7.est  in  life  is  marked  by  adventure,  by 
expression  and  creative  activity  in  the  arts;  apathy,  which  may  be  accompanied 
by  material  wealth  and  vast  possessions,  implies  first  security,  then  boredom, 
and  finally  decadence.  Societies  are  sometimes  overwhelmed  by  superior  force; 
but  more  often,  like  old  soldiers,  they  simply  fade  away.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  case  of  the  successful  business  man  who  retires  from  work  apparently 
in  good  health  and  with  the  expectation  of  ten  or  twenty  years  of  secure  en- 
joyment of  the  good  things  of  life;  he  often  dies  within  a  year  or  two  for  no 
explicable  reason.  He  dies  of  boredom.  There  was  a  similar  phenomenon  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  before  successful  business  men  had  been  evolved  by  a 
commercial  civilization.  Monks  who  retired  into  monasteries  were  attacked 
by  a  fatal  disease  of  the  will  which  was  called  accidie:'^  again,  it  was  inanition 
or  boredom,  an  affliction  due  to  security,  seclusion,  absence  of  adventure  and 
struggle. 

4.  Cf.  Chaucer,  Canterbury  Tales,  "The  Persones  Tale." 
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Burckhardt,  and  many  other  philosophers  of  history,  considering  these 
facts,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  war  has  a  vital  function  in  social  de- 
velopment. "Lasting  peace,"  wrote  Burckhardt,  "not  only  leads  to  enervation; 
it  permits  the  rise  of  a  mass  of  precarious,  fear-ridden,  distressful  lives  which 
would  not  have  survived  without  it  and  which  nevertheless  clamour  for  their 
'rights,'  cling  somehow  to  existence,  bar  the  way  to  genuine  ability,  thicken 
the  air  and  as  a  whole  degrade  the  nation's  blood.  War  restores  real  ability  to 
honour." 

This  point  of  view  ignores  the  fact  that  it  is  the  bra\  e  and  the  strong  who 
perish  first  in  war:  that  it  is  the  maimed  and  afflicted  ^vho  then  inherit  the 
earth.  War  exhausts  a  society  and,  if  prolonged,  bleeds  it  to  death.  Now  that 
war  is  totalitarian,  atomic  and  has  completely  changed  its  character,  even  since 
Burckhardt's  day  (he  was  writing  around  about  1870),  this  is  more  true  than 
ever. 

Realizing  this  truth,  other  philosophers  have  sought  for  a  "moral  equiva- 
lent of  war."  This  was  the  title  of  a  famous  essay  by  William  James,  who  ar- 
gued that  society  should  seek  and  would  find  the  moral  equivalent  of  war  in 
such  dangerous  occupations  as  mountaineering,  exploration,  coal-mining,  and 
generally  in  fighting  nature  rather  than  other  societies. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  quantity  of  evidence  —  biological,  historical  and  so- 
ciological —  can  be  brought  together  (it  was  done  with  great  effect  by  Kropot- 
kin  in  Mutual  Aid)  to  show  that  societies  only  cohere  by  virtue  of  a  natural 
principle  of  cooperation.  Much  evidence  of  a  psychological  nature  has  been 
accumulated  in  recent  years  which  proves  that  war  and  conflict,  as  well  as  in- 
dividual neuroses,  are  regressions  from  a  natural  condition  of  interdepend- 
ence. War  is  a  disease  of  society  just  as  schizophrenia  is  a  disease  of  the  human 
personality,  and  society  can  only  be  cured  of  its  ills  by  returning  to  its  "bio- 
logical heritage  of  cooperation  and  true  social  integration."^ 

If  we  accept  this  hypothesis  of  social  behavior  —  and  I  do  not  see  that  any 
other  hypothesis  is  possible  if  we  are  to  retain  any  belief  in  the  worth  of  life  — 
then  the  sociological  problem  is  reduced  to  this:  how,  within  a  society  based 
on  the  natural  principle  of  mutual  aid,  can  we  maintain  zest  in  life? 

We  have  seen  that  security  and  passiveness  are  deleterious,  destroying  the 
will  to  life.  We  need  a  principle  of  strife  or  rivalry  which  is  not  mutually  de- 
structive, or  destructive  of  the  material  structure  of  civilization,  but  which 
nevertheless  gives  the  moral  equivalent,  the  courageous  tone  of  war. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  principle  is  found  in  the  pursuit  of 

5.  Cf.  William  Gait,, "The  Principle  of  Cooperation  in  Behaviour,"  Quarterly  Review  of  Biology, 
Vol.  XV,  No.  4,  Dec.  1940,  pp.  401-10.  Also  Trigant  Burrow,  Biology  of  Human  Conflict  (New  York, 
1937)- 
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cultural  aims.  The  question  then  becomes:  what  form  of  society  will  best 
incite  its  citizens  to  that  pursuit?  It  is  a  vital  question,  which  sociologists  and 
psychologists  ouglit  to  be  able  to  answer:  there  is  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  in  evidence. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  answer  is  contained  within  Burckhardt's 
definition  of  culture.  Burckhardt  saw  the  decisive  quality  of  a  culture  in  its 
spontaneity,  and  further  suggested  that  a  culture  could  lay  no  claim  to  uni- 
versal or  compulsive  authority.  "Culture  is  that  millionfold  process  by  which 
the  spontaneous,  unthinking  activity  of  a  race  is  transformed  into  considered 
action,  or  indeed,  at  its  last  and  highest  stage,  in  science  and  especially  phil- 
osophy, into  pure  thought."" 

Spontaneity  is  not  an  inexplicable  and  mystical  phenomenon.  But  it  does 
imply  an  absence  of  conscious  determination.  It  is  action  which  results  from 
the  iniexpected  collision  or  collocation  of  diverse  elements.  If  a  lighted  match 
comes  into  contact  with  gimpowder  the  result  is  an  explosion,  which  is  spon- 
taneous enough.  If  certain  physical  or  chemical  changes  take  place  within  an 
inflammable  substance,  the  result  is  "spontaneous"  combustion.  Similarly, 
spontaneity  in  the  cultural  development  of  a  society  depends  on  the  free  cir- 
culation of  a  gieat  number  and  diversity  of  cultural  elements,  i.e.,  ideas, 
images,  forms.  These  meet  in  the  minds  of  sensitive  men,  and  we  call  the  re- 
sult "inspiration"  —  it  is  spontaneous  combustion  on  the  mental  plane.  It  ^vas 
for  this  reason  that  Milton  in  his  Areopagitica  argued  so  eloquently  for  the 
free  circulation  of  the  printed  word  —  he  realized  that  the  vitality  of  thought 
depended  on  its  uncontrolled  diffusion;  and  the  fact  that  schisms  and  heresies 
are  thereby  let  loose  is  no  argument  against  such  philosophic  freedom,  for 
only  in  that  manner  can  they  be  brought  out  into  the  open  and  defeated. 
Truth  and  virtue  would  emerge  all  the  stronger  from  the  clash. 

Variety  and  freedom  may  seem  obvious  enough  as  prerequisites  of  cultural 
vitality,  but  they  imply  a  third  element  which  is  not  at  all  obvious  but  which  is 
nevertheless  the  most  essential  of  all.  Burckhardt  does  not  specifically  men- 
tion it  in  his  definition  of  culture  (which  comes  from  his  Reflections  on  His- 
tory) but  it  is  explicit  enough  in  his  great  work  on  the  Civilization  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy.  It  is  a  question  of  size.  Culture,  as  J.  B.  Yeats  remarks 
in  the  letter  I  have  quoted,  is  somehow  related  to  smallness  and  minuteness. 
The  greatest  achievements  in  architecture,  painting  and  literature  are  linked 
with  relatively  very  small  communities,  city-states  like  Athens,  Florence,  Siena. 
This  is  the  complicated  question  which  I  hope  to  investigate  more  closely  in 
my  next  lecture,  but  if  we  reverse  the  statement  we  can  say  without  fear  of 

6.  Op.  cit.,  p.  15S. 
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contradiction  that  there  is  no  liistorical  evidence  which  in  any  way  connects 
the  quality  of  culture  with  the  magnitude  of  states.  All  the  evidence,  at  a  fust 
glance,  suggests  that  quality  is  associated  in  some  ivay  with  limitations  of  size. 

I  believe  that  in  this  question  of  social  size  we  have  the  key  to  the  problem 
of  social  zest.  There  is  no  obvious  zest,  no  principle  or  cause  of  rivalry,  in  a 
condition  of  mere  uniformity.  The  bigger  a  state,  the  more  closely  organized 
its  all-over  aspect,  the  more  average  its  constituent  units,  the  less  chance  for 
the  development  of  variety  or  diversity. 

Size,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  a  biological  limit.  A  state  may  get  so  big  that 
pieces  begin  to  break  off.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  space  and  the  num- 
ber of  people  that  can  be  controlled  from  a  center.  The  British  Common- 
wealth and  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics  have  both  shown  tenden- 
cies to  dissociation  and  fragmentation  —  expressed  in  a  wise  policy  of  devolu- 
tion. When  such  a  process  of  devolution  sets  in,  the  role  of  culture  as  a  bind- 
ing element  becomes  very  important. 

One  of  the  tasks  awaiting  sociology  is  to  discover  the  principles  ^vhich 
should  govern  such  processes  of  devolution.  What  is  the  optimum  size  for  a  unit 
of  government?  Under  what  social  conditions  is  culture  likely  to  arise  spon- 
taneously and  to  be  pursued  with  zest?  What  features  in  modern  industrial 
society  militate  against  such  cultural  vitality?  How  can  it  be  fostered  by  edu- 
cation? What  is  the  effect  of  such  agents  of  diffusion  as  the  press,  the  radio, 
and  the  cinema? 

But,  as  Mr.  Eliot  says,  it  is  in  the  terms  of  life,  and  not  of  mechanics,  that 
these  questions  must  be  answered.  Culture  is  fundamentally  a  biological 
phenomenon:  we  use  the  same  word  "culture"  for  bacteria  and  for  works  of 
art,  and  that  is  absolutely  right.  The  conditions  under  which  a  culture  of  art 
will  germinate  are  to  be  determined  as  precisely  and  as  scientifically  as  the 
conditions  which  determine  a  culture  of  penicillin  in  the  laboratory.  But  the 
process  itself  is  vital,  is  spontaneous,  is  a  generation  of  new  forms  of  life.  The 
wider  life  of  society  depends  on  the  generation  of  this  molecular  life,  and  un- 
less we  provide  the  social  conditions  under  which  the  molecular  processes  of 
culture  can  take  place,  our  Avhole  civilization  is  doomed  to  pass  away  without 
leaving  a  trace. 

The  basic  requirements  seem  to  me  to  be  four  in  number: 

/.  The  reconstruction  of  our  physical  environment  to  secure  the  most  favor- 
able framework  for  a  vital  culture. 

2.  A  social  system  without  wide  diversity  of  personal  wealth. 

9.  An  industrial  system  which  gives  the  worker  a  direct  responsibility  for  the 
quality  of  his  work. 

4.  An  educational  system  which  preserves  anrf  matures  the  innate  aesthetic 
sensibility  of  man. 
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These  four  requirements  together  constitute  a  revolution  far  more  extreme 
than  any  usually  envisaged  by  politicians.  They  imply  not  merely  a  new  social 
order,  but  a  new  way  of  life,  a  new  trend  of  civilization.  I  shall  submit  these 
requirements  to  a  more  detailed  examination  in  subsequent  lectures;  for  the 
moment  I  would  merely  like  to  establish  for  them  a  reasonable  degiee  of  prac- 
ticability. 

By  practicability  I  do  not  mean  the  theoretical  possibility  of  planning  the 
necessary  structures,  but  rather  the  degree  in  which  social  pressures  can  be 
created  which  will  lead  to  the  spontaneous  expression  of  good  taste  —  those 
imponderable  elements  of  style  and  integrity  which  are  the  mark  of  a  great 
epoch  in  art.  It  might  be  possible  to  plan,  say,  a  neo-classical  style,  and  impose 
it  on  the  people  by  drastic  rebuilding,  by  re-education  and  central  direction; 
but  a  great  period  of  artistic  creation  is  never  planned;  it  grows  out  of  the  grass 
roots  of  a  civilization  and  is  largely  unconscious  in  its  origins  and  develop- 
ment. Its  fundamental  character  is  derived  from  a  certain  instinct  for  form 
which  is  diffused  among  the  whole  people.  If  we  bear  this  fact  in  mind  we  may 
avoid  easy  rational  solutions  for  what  is  essentially  an  irrational  problem. 

For  that  reason  any  grandiose  schemes  for  rebuilding  our  monstrous  cities, 
for  replanning  the  countryside,  redistributing  populations  and  industries  — 
all  these  will  have  but  a  negative  effect  on  the  general  standard  of  taste  unless 
accompanied  by  the  rebirth  of  a  basic  or  native  aesthetic  sensibility.  We  are 
already  familiar  with  the  problems  which  arise  when  people  are  moved  from 
slums  to  decent  housing  estates.  There  are  two  alternatives:  either  you  allow 
people  to  move  in  with  all  their  cheap  furniture,  their  hideous  possessions  of 
all  sorts,  and  thereby  destroy  the  most  potent  because  the  most  intimate  aspect 
of  environmental  influence;  or  you  furnish  the  new  homes  before  the  people 
move  in  —  you  provide  a  ready-made  environment  which  has  no  sense  of 
familiarity,  which  the  people  will  resent,  and  which  they  will  gradually  per- 
vert. Such  people  should  bring  with  them  a  desire  —  a  natural  longing  —  for 
an  interior  environment  which  is  aesthetically  in  keeping  with  the  architec- 
tural setting.  If  they  had  such  a  longing,  they  would  have  an  aesthetic  ap- 
preciation of  the  architecture  itself,  and  it  would  be  they,  the  people,  ^vho 
would  demand,  and  whose  demand  would  create,  a  style  of  architecture. 

Our  examination  of  this  first  requirement  therefore  throws  us  back  on  the 
problem  of  sensibility. 

As  for  the  second  requirement  —  a  social  system  without  wide  diversity  of 
personal  wealth  —  this  may  seem  of  doubtful  urgency.  The  style  of  the  Renais- 
sance, it  may  be  argued,  was  created  by  a  society  which  tolerated  extremes  of 
wealth,  and  even  the  glory  of  Greece  was  based  on  slavery.  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  significance  of  the  social  hierarchy  in  my  next  lecture, 
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and  for  the  moment  I  would  merely  point  out  that  we  ^vho  live  in  the  machine 
age  live  under  conditions  which  are  fundamentally  different  from  any  in  the 
past,  and  in  this  respect  we  must  not  feel  bound  by  historical  precedents.  To 
mention  one  difference:  the  machine  is  our  slave,  and  the  problem  is  no  longer 
who  is  to  do  the  work,  but  how  are  the  products  of  the  machine  to  be  distrib- 
uted without  creating  economic  chaos.  It  is  a  problem  we  have  not  yet  solved. 
But,  obviously,  the  machine  produces  on  a  mass  scale,  and  it  must  have  a  mass 
of  consumers.  The  machine  is  not  aristocratic:  it  does  not  respond  to  social  or 
financial  bribes.  It  will  do  its  best  for  the  biggest  market.  The  widest  diffusion 
of  riches  is  the  economy  which  will  encourage  quality  in  machine  production. 
Machine  products  are  cheap  and  nasty  now,  because  there  are  millions  of  poor 
people.  Abolish  poverty,  and  the  whole  qualitative  aspect  of  machine  produc- 
tion would  be  transformed. 

Biu  I  am  speaking  as  if  machines  were  conscious  agents,  and  that  brings  me 
to  the  third  requirement  I  mentioned:  an  industrial  system  which  gives  the 
worker  a  direct  responsibility  for  his  work  —  an  old  story,  you  may  think,  and 
you  will  again  be  prepared  to  hear  the  names  of  Ruskin,  Morris  and  Eric 
Gill.  An  old  story,  but  a  true  story,  and  not  one  which  has  been  made  obsolete 
by  modern  developments  in  machine  production.  The  machine  must  be  given 
a  conscience,  and  ^ve  do  not  gi\'e  it  a  conscience  merely  by  allowing  it  to  re- 
act mechanically  to  the  financial  stimulus  of  this  or  that  market.  There  must 
be  what  T.  E.  Hulme  in  another  connection  called  "a  critique  of  satisfaction"' 
—  that  is  to  say,  the  object  manufactured  should  satisfy,  not  merely  a  need, 
but  also  a  standard  of  perfection.  The  need  is  functional,  and  the  degree  in 
which  the  manufactured  object  satisfies  that  need  can  be  measured  by  me- 
chanical standards;  but  perfection  can  only  be  measured  by  a  human  intui- 
tion of  an  absolute  quality. 

Once  again  we  are  back  at  an  imponderable  element:  we  may  now  call  it 
intuition  rather  than  sensibility,  but  essentially  it  is  something  human  and 
personal,  something  innate.  Unless  that  human  assessment  is  introduced  into 
the  process  of  production,  we  cannot  have  any  final  sense  of,  any  reaching 
after,  perfection;  and  withoiu  that  we  cannot  have  any  practical  education 
of  the  sensibilities.  Education,  which  is  the  final  requirement,  is  not,  as  I 
shall  venture  to  assert,  a  question  of  receiving  instruction  at  a  particular  stage 
of  life:  it  is  the  constant  reaction  of  the  human  senses  to  material  needs  with 
a  progressive  sense  of  economy  and  skill.  I  believe  that  somewhere  in  this  di- 
rection lies  the  whole  secret  of  taste  or  sensibility.  Good  taste  may  be  exuber- 
ant, but  even  when  most  exuberant  —  as,  for  example,  in  certain  types  of 

7.  speculations,  ed.  by  Herbert  Read  (London  and  New  York,  2d  edn.,  1936),  pp.  12-23. 
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Rococo  ornament  —  it  abates  nothing  of  skill  in  the  act  of  creation.  But  what, 
then,  is  skill? 

The  word  is  derived  from  a  root  which  means  to  separate  or  divide,  and  its 
original  meaning  was  near  to  "discrimination"  or  "discernment."  The  history 
of  the  -^vord  suggests  that  the  process  of  perception  is  someho^v  involved  in 
skill,  and  that  happens  also  to  be  the  latest  conclusion  of  psychology.  I  am 
faced  no^vf  with  the  difficulty  of  expressing  in  a  simple  sentence  or  t^vo  the 
main  outlines  of  a  whole  theoiy  of  perception  and  learning.  This  is  the  Gestalt 
hypothesis,  which  is  the  basis  of  a  distinct  school  of  psychology,  and  it  is  very 
relevant  to  our  discussion.  The  Gestalt  psychologist  says  that  skill  is  the  prod- 
uct of  discrimination,  that  discrimination  is  made  possible  by  the  felt  differ- 
ence between  one  action  and  another,  and  that  the  difference  ^vhich  is  thus 
felt  is  one  of  economy  or  grace.  What  is  most  economical  in  an  action  is  also 
the  most  rhythmical  or  graceful;  and  it  is  the  aesthetic  perception  of  this  dif- 
ference, at  a  very  primitive  level,  which  determines  the  whole  process  of 
learning  how  to  do  a  thing  skilfully.  And  perception,  the  Gestalt  psychologist 
argues,  has  a  natural  bias  towards  forms  which  are  aesthetically  satisfying. 

This  discovery  —  not  so  much  a  discovery  as  a  psychological  explanation 
of  truths  as  old  as  mankind  —  has  a  profound  significance  for  the  ^vhole  theory 
of  education,  and  I  shall  devote  a  separate  lecture  to  it.  For  the  moment  it  is 
sufficient  to  note  that  the  discovery  implies,  not  merely  that  education  should 
be  aesthetic,  but  even  that  education,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  acquisition  of  skill, 
of  giace,  of  efficient  action,  is  aesthetic;  and  that  any  other  method  of  educa- 
tion is  merely  learning  a  bad  habit  —  a  clumsy  way  of  doing  anything. 

It  follows  from  this  theory  that  taste,  as  a  generalized  phenomenon,  depends 
entirely  on  the  effective  teaching  of  various  skills.  A  people  of  taste,  or  a  period 
of  taste,  is  always  one  in  which  there  exists  a  system  of  education  or  upbring- 
ing based  on  the  acquisition  of  integrated  physical  skills.  There  you  have  my 
main  generalization,  the  substance  of  all  I  have  to  say  on  this  or  any  related 
subject.  It  is  a  generalization  which  I  am  convinced  can  be  substantiated,  not 
only  by  psychological  experiment,  but  also  by  the  whole  evidence  of  history. 
Wherever  you  have  a  people  that  possesses  infallible  taste,  there  you  ^vill  find 
that  the  principle  of  education  or  the  merely  instinctive  mode  of  upbringing 
is  based  on  the  acquisition  of  physical  skills  —  skills  which  may  be  either  prac- 
tical and  utilitarian,  or  ritualistic  and  recreational,  but  \\hich  ahvays  involve, 
as  the  price  of  efficiency,  the  cultivation  of  harmony  and  grace. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  so  obvious  a  truth  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  an 
illustration  ^vhich  will  not  seem  trite.  Peasant  art,  for  example,  is  invariably 
in  good  taste;  and  it  is  the  art  of  a  people  ivhose  education  is  essentially  man- 
ual. The  art  is  in  the  skill  with  which  the  objects  are  made:  there  is  no  con- 
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scious  division  between  skill  and  art,  between  form  and  purpose.  The  art  of 
most  savage  peoples  is  essentially  peasant  art  with  these  same  characteristics, 
but  the  characteristics  belong  to  the  art  and  are  instilled  by  a  method  of  up- 
bringing, a  social  organization,  which  is  not  necessarily  primitive  or  savage. 
The  same  characteristics  are  found  in  an  "uncivilized"  but  nevertheless  highly 
refined  and  even  sophisticated  people  such  as  the  Balinese,*  and  more  signifi- 
cantly still  in  one  of  the  greatest  and  certainly  the  most  enduring  of  all  cul- 
tures, the  Chinese.  Chinese  taste  has  degenerated  during  the  past  t^vo  cen- 
turies, perhaps  as  a  result  of  its  contacts  with  the  'Western  Hemisphere,  but 
as  a  continuous  phenomenon  it  has  survived  the  artistic  epochs  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  European  Renaissance  and  its  va- 
garies, and  even  today  shows  signs  of  a  vitality  not  yet  exhausted.  At  the  base 
of  all  this  plastic  civilization,  this  endless  epoch  of  prevailing  good  taste,  is 
the  manual  craft  of  calligraphy,  or  brush-writing.^ 

"In  China,"  writes  Chiang  Yee,  "calligraphy  is  the  most  popular  of  the 
arts.  It  is  a  national  taste,  a  common  aesthetic  instinct  nourished  in  every 
Chinese  from  childhood  up.  Anything  ^vhich  can  claim  to  be  a  work  of  art 
has  some  connection,  obvious  or  subtle,  with  calligraphy."^"  From  the  begin- 
ning of  their  education,  Chinese  children  devote  at  least  one  hour  a  day  to 
this  craft,  and  their  practice  of  it  never  ceases;  it  continues  as  a  natural  oc- 
cupation long  after  their  schooldays.  Another  Chinese  writer,  Lin  Yutang, 
tells  us  that  "so  fundamental  is  the  place  of  calligraphy  in  Chinese  art  as  a 
study  of  form  a?id  rhythm  iyi  the  abstract  that  we  may  say  it  has  provided  the 
Chinese  people  with  a  basic  aesthetics,  and  it  is  through  calligiaphy  that  the 
Chinese  have  learned  their  basic  notions  of  line  and  form.  It  is  therefore  im- 
possible to  talk  about  Chinese  art  without  understanding  Chinese  calligraphy 
and  its  artistic  inspiration.  There  is,  for  instance,  not  one  type  of  Chinese 
architecture,  whether  it  be  the  pailou,  the  pavilion  or  the  temple,  whose  sense 

8.  For  an  interesting  description  of  the  art  of  the  BaHnese,  and  an  analysis  of  the  underlying 
social  and  educational  structure,  see  Miguel  Covarrubias,  Island  of  Bali  (New  York  and  London, 

'937)- 

9.  Cf.  William  Bowyer  Honey,  The  Ceramic  Art  of  China  (London,  1945),  pp-  3-4:  "Chinese  art 
and  literature  have  flowered  continually  into  that  mysterious  creative  synthesis  of  form  and  colour, 
association  and  allusion,  which  we  call  poetry.  There  mere  brush-writing  is  itself  poetical,  aspiring 
to  give  life  and  rhythm  and  meaning  to  every  stroke,  vs'hile  painting  is  for  the  Chinese  always  a 
branch  of  calligraphy,  with  the  same  ideal  of  vitality  and  expressiveness  in  brushwork.  Painting 
tor  them  is  never  the  glorification  of  man,  but  rests  on  an  almost  mystical  belief  in  the  wonder  and 
significance  of  all  objects  of  sense  alike.  In  Chinese  works  of  art  we  are  aware  of  a  poetical  sensu- 
ousness  delighting  in  shape  and  substance,  whether  in  a  tree  or  a  mountain,  a  written  character, 
a  pottery  bowl,  a  worn  jade  ornament  or  a  patinated  bronze,  stressing  always,  with  a  half-melan- 
choly  resignation,  whatever  is  enduring  in  them.  In  short,  we  are  aware  of  a  refinement  and  cul- 
tivation of  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  a  care  for  disinterested  contemplation,  and  a  delight  in  the 
exercise  of  the  mind,  which  all  speak  of  a  people  more  truly  civilized  than  ourselves." 

10.  Chiang  Yee,  Chinese  Calligraphy   (London  1938),  p.  17. 
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of  harmony  and  form  is  not  directly  derived  from  certain  types  of  Chinese 
calligraphy."^^ 

I  do  not  quote  these  examples  to  explain  the  secret  of  Chinese  art,  or  of  art 
generally.  The  basic  unity  of  art,  from  calligiaphy  to  architecture,  may  be 
recognized,  but  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  personal  possession  of  taste?  We 
lack  the  faculties  to  appreciate,  let  alone  create,  the  basic  unity  of  art,  and 
how  shall  we  acquire  them?  Surely  it  is  obvious  that  in  taste,  no  less  than  in  the 
creation  of  works  of  art,  the  aesthetic  faculty  itself  is  involved,  and  that  only 
in  so  far  as  we  feel  balance  and  symmetry,  proportion  and  rhythm,  naturally 
and  instinctively  in  all  the  acts  of  our  daily  life,  may  we  claim  to  possess 
taste.  But,  once  we  admit  this,  we  can  see  the  tragic  deprivations  which  are 
involved  in  our  actual  way  of  life.  We  simply  have  no  yiormal  aesthetic  ex- 
periences. They  are  completely  lacking  from  the  routine  occupations  of  a 
mechanized  civilization  —  not  only  from  the  daily  lives  of  the  machine-tenders 
and  the  distributors  of  machine-made  goods,  but  still  more  drastically  from 
the  ^van  existences  of  clerks  and  intellectuals.  And  that,  ^ve  have  to  recognize, 
is  part  of  the  price  we  pay  for  the  comforts  of  civilization  —  for  the  motor-cars 
and  refrigerators,  the  canned  food  and  the  silk  stockings.  But  -why  should  we 
aggravate  these  evils  by  a  system  of  education  and  upbringing  which  is  equally 
divorced  from  all  that  is  vital  and  sensuous?  Should  ^ve  not  rather  attempt  to 
compensate  for  the  imnaturalness  of  a  machine  civilization  by  the  most  ex- 
tensive use  of  all  those  forms  of  education  and  enjoyment  which  engage  the 
senses  in  a  progressive  cultivation  of  skill  and  grace?  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
the  common  sense  of  the  situation.  A  standard  of  taste  will  never  emerge  from 
people  who  from  birth  are  bound  and  blinkered,  whose  muscles  never  learn 
to  move  in  rhythm,  ■whose  senses  never  learn  to  discriminate  between  one 
formal  arrangement  and  another.  Aesthetically  speaking,  the  modern  child's 
development  is  arrested  at  the  cocoon  stage:  it  never  spreads  its  ^vings  in  the 
sunlisiht,  never  dazzles  the  ^vorld  ^vith  color  and  movement. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  salutary  to  remember  that  a  people  can  possess  taste 
without  the  aids  of  education  in  our  sense  of  the  ^vord.  The  Balinese  are  in- 
nocent of  college  entrance  examinations  and  I.Q.  tests.  A  country  can  also 
preserve  its  standards  of  taste  and  yet  be,  like  China,  a  land  of  scholars.  A 
good  scholar,  in  China,  would  almost  certainly  be  a  good  calligrapher  and 
e\'en  a  good  painter.  It  is  not  education  that  matteis,  if  by  education  we  mean 
the  acquisition  of  kno^vledge,  the  learning  of  principles  and  precepts,  and 
that  alone.  What  matters  is  a  certain  integi'ity  of  development  in  the  indi- 
vidual, so  that  his  mind  is  never  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  his  senses,  or  his 

II.  Lin  ViUang,  My  Country  and  My  People   (New  York,  1935),  p.  291. 
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senses  at  the  expense  of  his  mind.  There  are  plenty  of  people  in  our  industrial 
civilization  who  learn  a  mechanical  skill,  but  it  is  not  an  integrated  skill:  it  is 
not  geared  in  any  way  to  the  rest  of  their  mental  faculties,  nor  to  the  rest  of 
their  social  activities.  It  is,  and  remains,  an  isolated  habit,  learned  at  the  end 
of  the  educational  process  instead  of  being  the  educational  process  itself.  Skill 
should  be  taught  as  a  basic  education  of  the  senses,  from  infancy.  Our  par- 
ticular trouble,  in  this  "air-conditioned  nightmare"  which  we  call  a  civiliza- 
tion,  is  that  we  have  lost  the  very  notion  of  cultivating  the  senses,  until  butter- 
fingered  and  tongue-tied,  half-blind  and  deaf  to  all  nervous  vibrations,  we 
stumble  through  life  una^vare  of  its  most  appealing  aspects,  lost  to  its  in- 
tensest  joys  and  commimions.  Frustrated  and  brutalized,  we  drift  between  the 
boredom  of  peace  and  the  self-inflicted  ^vounds  of  war,  and  dismiss  as  lunatic 
those  few  quiet  voices  that  speak  of  love  and  beauty  and  of  the  renunciations 
we  must  accept,  of  po^ver,  wealth  and  pride,  if  we  would  have  the  influence  of 
beauty  and  love  prevail  in  our  lives. 
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il.  The  Social  Basis  of  Great  Architecture 

Architecture  is  an  art  —  the  art  of  building.  It  is  not  merely  building  as  a 
functional  activity  of  human  beings  —  it  is  the  products  of  that  activity  in  so 
far  as  they  reach  a  certain  standard  of  excellence  ^vhicli  we  call  art. 

Associated  ^vith  architecture  are  other  arts,  the  most  important  being  the 
art  of  town-planning,  which  is  perhaps  not  so  much  an  art  as  a  science.  No-iv  it 
is  obvious  that  in  so  far  as  building  and  planning  are  a  response  to  human 
needs,  to  that  extent  they  have  a  social  basis.  To  sho^v  the  relation  bet-iveen 
the  social  pattern  and  the  town  plan  is  a  task  'ivhich  we  can  safely  leave  to 
the  sociologist.  What  I  am  going  to  attempt  to  demonstrate  in  this  lecture  is 
that  building  in  so  far  as  it  is  architecture  —  that  is  to  say,  in  so  far  as  it  is  an 
art  —  also  depends  on  the  social  pattern.  Venturing  still  finther,  I  am  going 
to  suggest  that  the  very  quality  of  the  architecture  —  its  aesthetic  value  or 
integrity  —  is  directly  related  to  a  particular  kind  of  social  pattern.  Some 
societies  produce  great  architecture,  others  produce  architecture  ^vhich  is 
only  a  dim  reflection  of  past  epochs  of  greatness,  still  others  produce  no 
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architecture  at  all.  What  is  the  secret  of  great  architecture? 

The  subject  seems  to  invite  a  shower  of  easy  commonplaces.  Architecture 
is,  of  course,  primarily  building,  and  building  must  be  functional.  But  every- 
thing, in  such  a  categorical  imperative,  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
function.  If,  for  example,  ^se  adopt  Le  Corbusier's  intransigent  definition  of 
a  house  as  "a  machine  to  live  in,"  and  then  ^vith  this  definition  in  mind  turn 
to  the  critical  examination  of  typical  Baroque  houses,  it  would  at  first  seem 
but  logical  to  condemn  them  as  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  examples  of  non- 
functional building.  But  the  Baroque  architect  would  accept  the  challenge 
implied  in  this  modern  definition  of  a  house.  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  to  take  the 
most  abstract  and  therefore  the  most  extreme  of  English  Baroque  architects, 
once  defined  the  qualities  he  aimed  at  in  his  houses  as  "State,  Beauty  and 
Convenience,"  in  that  order.  Beauty  and  Convenience  we  accept:  we  even 
tend  to  identify  them;  but  what  is  this  third  quality  —  State  —  which  is  even 
given  first  place?  At  once  we  are  up  against  a  sociological  factor,  for  "State" 
in  Vanbrugh's  time  was  the  quality  of  a  certain  manner  of  living:  the  manner 
of  the  typical  oligarchs  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  In 
buildins;  a  house  for  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  or  the  Duke  of  Marlborouafh,  Van- 
brugh  would  have  been  neglecting  the  strict  functional  requirements  of  his 
task  if  he  had  been  any  less  extravagant  and,  in  our  eyes,  irresponsible.  In- 
deed, Vanbrugh  himself  claimed  that  his  houses  were  the  most  convenient 
ever  yet  planned.  And  they  are  in  fact  a  series  of  separate,  and  yet  interde- 
pendent, suites,  so  organized  that  the  owner  of  the  house  and  his  principal 
guests  could  live  and  hold  their  le\'ees  independently,  and  yet  all  meet,  for 
more  stately  occasions,  in  the  Great  Hall.  As  Geoffrey  Webb  has  pointed  out, 
"this  is  not  unreasonable."  "In  his  plans  this  peculiar  method  of  internal 
arrangement  is  worked  out  most  conscientiously  and  logically,  great  care  be- 
ing taken,  almost  invariably,  to  provide  a  way  out  of  each  suite  independently 
of  the  others,  and  without  the  necessity  of  passing  through  the  anteroom.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  the  planning  is  specially  adapted  to  a  special  type  of  daily 
life,  quite  as  carefully  as  the  most  up-to-date  modern  villa  residence  is 
moulded  on  the  requirements  of  the  social  and  intimate  life  of  the  middle- 
class  household  that  will  inhabit  it."^ 

So  after  all,  Castle  Howard  and  Blenheim  were  designed  as  machines  to 
live  in:  their  design  was  determined  by  the  special  function  they  had  to  per- 
form. A  very  short  analysis  of  Baroque  architecture  has  thus  revealed  what  we 
may  dismiss  as  merely  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  our  subject.  It  does  not 
need  the  science  of  sociology  to  discover  that  the  size,  extent  and  giound-plan 

1.  The  Complete  Works  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  Vol.  IV  (The  Letters),  ed.  by  Geoffrey  Webb 
(London,  1928),  p.  xvii. 
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of  a  building  are  dependent  on  the  domestic  or  social  purposes  which  it  has 
to  serve.  A  knowledge  of  social  customs  and  national  habits  is  a  very  useful 
aid  to  the  appreciation  of  architecture,  but  nothing  more.  It  will  never,  for 
example,  explain  the  difference  between  good  architecture  and  bad  archi- 
tecture. 

A  most  superficial  anal)'sis  will  yield  a  ivhole  class  of  materialistic  factors 
v/hich  must  be  dismissed  as  of  little  significance  in  this  connection,  though  they 
may  have  a  very  marked  influence  on  architectural  design.  These  may  be  classi- 
fied as  geographical  and  economic,  though  in  the  end  they  are  perhaps  only 
economic.  If  an  American  millionaire  wants  to  build  a  house  of  Cotswold  stone 
in  Florida,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  doing  so.  But  a  farmer  in  Kent  or 
Kentucky  cannot  build  his  house  of  stone  of  any  kind  because  he  cannot  af- 
ford the  cost  of  transport:  he  must  use  brick  or  ^veather-boarding.  But  the 
cross-influences  of  regional  materials,  economic  scarcity  and  functional  re- 
quirements produce  some  very  defmite  stylistic  modifications  which  often 
puzzle  the  layman,  and  for  that  reason  a  short  digression  from  my  main  argu- 
ment may  be  justified. 

Let  us  begin,  for  example,  with  a  simple  contrast  in  domestic  habits.  The 
Englishman,  to  the  mvstification  of  all  foreigners,  likes  to  sit  in  front  of  an 
open  fire,  his  feet  and  face  roasted,  his  back  exposed  to  a  more  or  less  icy  hinter- 
land. Oiu"  Continental  friends,  on  the  other  hand,  have  what  seems  to  us  the 
embarrassing  habit  of  sitting  round  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  neither 
too  hot  nor  too  cold,  but  condemned  to  contemplate,  instead  of  the  inspiring 
flicker  of  the  firelight,  the  all-too-human  features  of  the  person  sitting  op- 
posite. No  doubt  many  curious  national  characteristics  can  be  traced  to  this 
difference  in  national  habits,  but  let  us  trace  their  effects  on  domestic  archi- 
tecture. 

An  open  fire  is  a  dangerous  area.  It  must  be  so  constructed  that  there  is  no 
risk  of  tire  heat  and  flames  setting  fire  to  the  house.  This  means  in  effect  a 
substantial  chimney-breast  and  stack,  built  of  brick  or  stone.  If  cost  is  no 
object  and  materials  are  plentiful,  you  can  protect  your  fires  wherever  con- 
venience dictates  that  they  should  be  situated.  But  in  most  cases  materials 
will  be  scarce  or  the  cost  of  them  an  important  consideration.  The  result  is 
that  the  English  and  early  "Colonial"  house  tends  to  be  built  round  its  chim- 
ney. If  you  can  only  afford  the  material  for  one  chimney-stack,  then  the  rooms 
are  grouped  roimd  it  in  a  primitive  wig\vam  formation,  and  we  have  even 
hit  upon  the  expedient  of  building  two  or  more  houses  round  the  one  chim- 
ney-stack, which  results  in  that  peculiarly  hideous  and  peculiarly  English 
monstrosity  —  the  semi-detached  villa,  which  might  be  called  ^vig^s'am  for 
t^vo  or  more  families.  If  you  can  afford  brick  or  stone  for  the  outer  walls  of 
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your  house,  then  the  chimney-stacks  are  embodied  in  these  outer  walls,  usually 
at  the  gable  ends,  and  you  thus  get  the  characteristic  English  farmhouse  and 
cottage.  It  is  only  when  you  can  afford  brick  or  stone  for  all  your  walls,  in- 
terior as  well  as  exterior,  that  the  architect  can  design  the  house  with  freedom. 
Even  then,  in  the  English  house  he  will  have  the  problem  of  accommodating 
his  chimneys.  The  chimney  plays  a  great  part  in  the  design  of  the  English 
house  (I),  and  becomes  an  obsession  in  the  case  of  an  architect  like  Sir  Edwin 
Lutyens.  It  is  all  due  to  our  pleasant  but  irrational  habit  of  sitting  round  the 
fire. 

But  if,  as  in  Austria  and  Germany,  houses  are  heated  by  slow-combustion 
stoves,  which  are  provided  with  their  own  pottery  insulation  and  only  need  a 
pipe  or  vent  for  exhaust  or  if,  as  in  Italy  and  other  Mediterranean  countries, 
the  rigors  of  a  short  ^vintcr  are  endured  ■(vith  nothing  more  than  a  charcoal 
brazier  under  the  table,  then  chimneys  are  no  longer  a  serious  consideration. 
It  is  true  that  there  may  be  other  difficulties  which  are  complications  of  an 
equally  exasperating  kind,  such  as  excessive  heat  and  glaring  light;  but  I 
have  taken  the  fireside  as  merely  a  typical  social  convention  which  has  a  de- 
cisive effect,  not  only  on  the  planning  of  the  house,  but  also  on  the  structural 
appearance.  The  final  and  most  decisive  effect  of  all  comes  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  central-heating  and  air-conditioning.  The  plan  of  the  house  is  then 
completely  liberated  from  the  vertical  axis  of  the  chimney-stack,  and  the 
architect  is  given  a  new  horizontal  freedom  of  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
take  full  advantage  (II). 

Such  structural  revolutions  do  not  make  the  difference  between  good  archi- 
tecture and  bad  architecture.  They  merely  give  the  architect  certain  elements 
which  he  has  to  accommodate  in  his  design.  The  design  itself,  as  an  aesthetic 
value,  will  be  determined  by  quite  different  considerations. 

One  more  example  of  this  interaction  of  social  factors  and  structural  re- 
quirements may  be  noted  —  the  evolution  of  the  Gothic  church  windo^v.  It 
Tvill  lead  us  a  little  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  subject.  The  original  purpose  of  a 
window  was,  of  course,  to  let  in  light,  but  because  of  the  difficulty  of  heating 
the  churches,  and  for  structural  reasons  which  I  need  not  enlarge  on,  the 
windows  were  deep-set  and  narrow  —  for  that  reason  ^ve  call  them  lancet 
windoAvs.  Meanwhile,  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  centiuy,  the  art  of  stained  glass 
painting  had  been  discovered,  and  the  ^vindows  ^vere  gradually  widened  to 
accommodate  the  translucent  pictures.  The  architect  was  set  an  increasingly 
difficult  problem,  but  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  or  four  centuries  he 
solved  it,  in  a  manner  which  still  evokes  our  wonder  and  admiration.  On- 
wards from  the  thirteenth  century,  as  a  result  of  that  revolution  in  sentiment 
which  we  call  the  Franciscan  Movement,  an  ever  more  pictorial  and  natural- 
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istic  treatment  was  demanded  of  the  glass  painters,  and  the  churches  and 
cathedrals  became  something  analogous  to  the  movies  of  today  —  that  is  to 
say,  spectacles  for  the  visual  entertainment  and  education  of  the  illiterate 
masses.  The  windows  were  thus  put  under  an  even  greater  strain,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  fourteenth  century  those  styles  were  evolved  which  in  England 
we  call  Decorated  and  Perpendicular,  and  which  were  primarily  determined 
by  the  demand  for  ^vindow  space.  Incidentally,  now  that  he  was  required  to 
work  on  such  a  grandiose  scale,  the  glass  painter  found  that  he  had  to  alter 
his  whole  conception  of  design  and  tonality.  The  windows,  as  they  became 
^vider  and  higher  and  more  intricate,  demanded  of  the  stained  glass  painter 
an  effect  that  ^vas  not  too  heavy  for  the  expanse  to  be  filled,  nor  too  clumsy 
for  its  delicacy.  But  this  is  a  secondary  effect.  The  primary  effect  is  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  window  aperture  and  its  supporting  tracery.  The  English  Per- 
pendicular window,  as  we  often  find  it  today,  devoid  of  its  original  glass  paint- 
ings, is  a  curious  affair,  and  yet  its  raison  d'etre,  or  functional  necessity,  was  so 
strong,  that  the  rest  of  the  architectural  structure  had  to  be  adapted  to  it  (HI). 
Perpendicular  architecture  is  to  a  considerable  extent  to  be  interpreted  as 
an  elaborate  framework  for  the  colored  pictures  -tvith  which  the  windows  were 
originally  filled.  The  whole  of  this  development  was  due  to  sociological  fac- 
tors: to  the  growth  of  naturalistic  sentiment  within  the  Christian  religion, 
and  the  consequent  stiong  desire  to  visualize  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Christian  saints  for  the  benefit  of  the  grea,t  mass  of  people  who  could  not 
read  the  Vulgate,  nor  even  the  popularized  versions  in  vernacular  such  as 
the  Golden  Legend.  This  development  could  not,  of  coiuse,  have  taken  place 
without  a  progressive  improvement  in  building  technique  and  the  various 
subsidiary  crafts.  But  I  think  we  may  assert  that  the  primary  factor  was,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  sociological.  A  stylistic  change  in  architecture 
was  due  to  the  impact  of  a  widely  diffused  longing,  a  collective  sentiment 
which  demanded,  not  exactly  expression,  but  at  any  rate  satisfaction. 

But  Ave  have  not  yet  reached  the  heart  of  our  subject.  The  architectural  re- 
sponse is  still  the  solution  of  a  practical  problem,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can 
state  our  problem  imtil  ive  have  eliminated  the  functional  element  and  can 
ask  whether  the  architecture  is  in  any  sense  determined  by  the  collective  con- 
sciousness of  society  —  or,  as  we  might  say,  by  spiritual  factors.  The  question 
I  am  going  to  ask  is  this:  Are  there  elements  in  the  aesthetic  characteristics  of 
architecture  which  can  be  correlated  ^vith  collective  social  phenomena,  so  that 
Ave  can  say,  for  example,  that  the  greatness  of  one  particular  period  of  archi- 
tecture —  its  significant  form  and  beauty  —  is  due  to  the  existence  of  special 
qualities  in  a  whole  people  or  nation? 

I  have  at  \arious  points  introduced  the  words  "great"  or  "greatness,"  and 
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in  doing  so  I  have  assumed  the  existence  of,  and  intention  to  apply,  a  certain 
standard  of  "values."  It  will,  in  fact,  be  found  that  I  assume  the  peculiar  great- 
ness of  two  epochs  of  architecture  —  Greek  architecture  in  its  full  Doric 
purity  and  strength,  and  Gothic  architecture  in  its  most  daring  and  exalted 
spirituality.  These  epochs  I  place  on  a  higher  level  than,  say,  Romanesque  or 
Baroque,  simply  because  they  achieve  that  unique  synthesis  which  we  call 
"originality,"  whereas  the  other  periods  I  have  mentioned  are  in  some  de- 
gree derivative.  I  will  not  attempt  to  defend  this  criterion  on  this  occasion  — 
it  is  possibly  a  task  which  would  need  very  considerable  support  of  a  somewhat 
metaphysical  kind.  But  I  believe  that  it  represents  a  certain  consensus  of 
opinion:  the  devotees  of  Baroque,  for  example,  always  suffer  from  their  con- 
sciousness of  defending  a  lost  cause. 

This  apology  made,  let  me  return  to  the  main  question:  To  what  special 
qualities,  if  any,  in  a  people  or  a  society  is  the  greatness  of  their  architecture 
due? 

It  is  a  big  question,  and  one  not  without  its  relevance  to  the  ideological 
conflict  which  has  been  dividing  the  world  for  the  past  forty  years  or  more. 
Here,  for  example,  is  a  thesis  which  I  would  first  ask  you  to  consider  without 
the  prejudice  which  the  name  of  the  author  might  provoke: 

"The  proof  of  the  endowment  of  a  true  artist  is  always  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  his  work  of  art  expressed  the  general  will  of  a  period.  Perhaps  that 
is  most  clearly  shown  in  architecture.  .  .  .  The  religious  mystical  world  of 
the  Christian  Middle  Ages,  turning  inwards  upon  itself,  found  forms  of  ex- 
pression which  were  possible  only  for  that  \vorld  —  for  that  ^vorld  alone  could 
they  be  of  service.  A  Gothic  stadium  is  as  im thinkable  as  a  Romanesque  railway 
station  or  a  Byzantine  market-hall.  The  way  in  which  the  artist  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  of  the  beginnings  of  the  modern  world,  found  the  artistic  solution  for 
the  buildings  which  he  was  commissioned  to  create  is  in  the  highest  degree 
striking  and  admirable.  That  way,  however,  is  no  evidence  that  the  concep- 
tion of  the  content  of  life  held  by  the  folk  of  his  day  was  in  itself  either  ab- 
solutely right  or  absolutely  wrong;  it  is  evidence  only  that  works  of  art  have 
rightly  mirrored  the  inner  mind  of  a  past  age.  .  .  .'"^ 

That,  I  think  we  must  admit,  is  a  respectable  theory,  worthy  of  our  serious 
consideration;  the  words  come  from  a  speech  of  Hitler's.  The  idea  is  not  his 
own:  it  is  shared  by  many  students  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  assertion  is  that 
the  architects  of  the  Gothic  period  did  express  in  their  work  what  Hitler  calls 
"the  general  will  of  the  period."  They  mirrored  "the  inner  mind"  of  their  age; 

2.  Hitler's  Speeches,  trans,  by  Norman  H.  Baynes  (Oxford,  1942),  Vol.  I,  pp.  394-95,  Speech  at 
Nuremberg,  Sept.  6,  1938. 
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they  expressed  a  certain  conception  of  life  held  collectively  by  the  people  of 
their  time. 

It  is  very  significant  that  already  in  the  passage  I  have  quoted,  Hitler  ques- 
tions the  value,  or  shall  we  say  the  truth,  of  the  particular  conception  of  life 
held  by  the  medieval  people.  There  is  no  evidence,  he  says,  to  show  that  such 
a  conception  was  absolutely  right  or  wrong:  what  ^s'e  should  admire  is  merely 
the  fact  that,  right  or  wrong,  a  collective  conception  ^vas  embodied  in  the  art 
of  the  period.  And  he  goes  on,  in  this  same  speech,  to  make  perfectly  clear  that 
it  is  not  his  conception  of  life.  It  is  quite  conceivable,  he  admits,  that  in  the 
religious  sphere  people  will  always  hark  back  to  the  form  language  of  a  period 
in  which  Christianity  in  its  vie^v  of  the  world  appeared  to  meet  every  need. 
But  he  himself  definitely  replaces  the  concept  of  religion  with  the  concept  of 
race,  which  he  describes  as  determining  the  new  view  of  the  world;  and  for  a 
model  for  the  artistic  expression  of  this  particular  concept  he  returns,  not  to 
the  Middle  Ages,  but  to  an  age  which  possessed  a  racial  rather  than  a  religious 
conception  of  life,  namely,  to  Ancient  Rome,  to  "the  evidences  and  memories 
of  that  mighty  imperial  Power  of  antiquity  which,  although  in  fact  destroyed 
fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  still  as  an  ideal  force  lives  on  and  works  on  in  the 
imaginations  of  men.  ..." 

It  is  said  that  Hitler  composed  his  own  speeches,  and  certainly  their  style 
suggests  it.  But  he  was  briefed  by  a  competent  intelligence  service,  even  in 
these  questions  of  art  and  culture.  It  may  be  that  the  particular  view  he  was 
expressing  in  the  speech  from  which  I  have  quoted  has  had  a  very  general 
currency  among  German  art  historians,  but  his  words  seemed  to  strike  a  fa- 
miliar chord  in  my  memory,  and  on  looking  through  my  notes  I  foimd  the 
clue.  It  ^vas  in  the  \vork  of  a  fellow  Austrian  (and  one  ^vho  welcomed  the  Nazi 
regime  ■\vhen  it  came).  Josef  Strzygowski.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  Hitler 
had  at  some  time  read  some  of  the  voluminous  writings  of  this  art  historian  — 
they  were  famous  enough  twenty  years  ago. 

I  think  some  of  Strzygo'wski's  researches  were  extremely  valuable:  he  suc- 
ceeded, more  definitely  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  in  separating  the  North- 
ern and  the  Southern,  the  specifically  Gothic  and  the  specifically  Classical  ele- 
ments, in  Christian  art.  But  on  the  top  of  this  purely  stylistic  analysis  he 
elaborated  a  theory  \vhich  I  will  give  you  in  his  own  words  (or  rather,  those  of 
his  English  translator): 

"The  origin  of  Christian  Church  art  is  much  more  definitely  interlinked 
with  geographical,  racial  and  national  characters  than  people  have  hitherto 
been  led  to  suppose;  they  have  underestimated  the  importance  of  the  list  of 
peoples  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  present  in  Jerusalem  at  the 
First  Pentecost.  Spiritual  movements  are  superficial  in  comparison  with  the 
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fixity  of  geographical  factors;  they  may  modify  this  or  that,  embrace  foreign 
influences,  and  even  end  by  losing  their  identity;  but  they  can  never  produce 
new  or  decisive  values."^ 

To  make  it  quite  clear  what  this  theory  means,  here  is  another  quotation 
from  the  same  source: 

"Just  as  there  was  never  a  single  and  uniform  Christianity,  so  from  the  very 
first  there  was  never  a  single  stem,  far  less  a  single  root,  from  which  Christian 
art  sprang.  On  the  contrary,  the  time  when  there  was  still  no  uniformity  in 
the  Church  and  still  no  Christian  State  was  precisely  that  when  the  controlling 
factor  was  the  national  spirit,  which  varied  from  one  people  to  another.  Ac- 
cording to  the  received  idea.  Christian  art  rose  as  a  homogeneous  growth  from 
Hellenistic  and  imperial  Roman  ground.  We  have  seen  that  these  limits  must 
be  extended.  The  moment  the  geographical  horizon  is  widened,  the  vital  and 
creative  force  is  discovered  in  local  genius.  Race,  nationality,  and  economic 
condition  count  beyond  question  far  more  than  political  and  intellectual  con- 
nections."* 

It  will  be  seen  that  Strzygowski  is  more  positive  than  Hitler.  Hitler  does 
admit  that  spiritual  movements,  such  as  the  Christian  religion  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  may  find  expression  in  art,  and  especially  in  architecture.  But  for  Strzy- 
gowski it  is  all  Blut  und  Boden,  blood  and  soil:  the  local  genius  of  the  rooted 
and  localized  race,  sustained  in  some  mysterious  way  by  an  almost  chemical 
process  of  symbiosis.  Hitler  favored  this  hypothesis,  thought  it  was  the  spe- 
cifically modern  hypothesis  destined  to  receive  one  more  manifestation  in 
the  culture  of  the  Dritte  Reich.  But  on  to  the  materialistic  hypothesis  of  the 
art  historian  he  grafted  an  ideological  doctrine. 

It  is  not  part  of  my  intention  to  refute  either  the  historian's  hypothesis  or 
the  politician's  doctrine.  My  own  theory  is  more  inclusive:  art  can  express 
anything.  And  it  can  express  nothing.  It  can  express  blood  and  soil,  race  and 
religion,  and  merely  the  practical  functions  of  industrial  activity.  And  equally 
all  these  things  can  get  along  quite  ^vell  without  art.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
Jews  are  a  race  according  to  Hitler's  definition  of  the  term,  but  certainly  there 
is  a  Jewish  conception  of  life;  no  religious  community  has  such  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  integral  spiritual  vitality;  and  yet  neither  the  race  nor  the  religion  has 
found  expression  in  a  specific  architecture.  I  know  there  are  synagogues  —  in 
the  Near  East  and  in  Southern  Spain  —  of  great  beauty,  but  they  are  mostly 
the  work  of  Arab  craftsmen,  and  their  form  language  is  abstract  rather  than 
religious.  The  Russians  are  another  race  without  a  characteristic  form  lan- 

3.  Origin  of  Christian  Church  Art,  trans,  by  O.  M.  Dalton  and  H.  J.  Braunholtz  (Oxford,  1923), 
pp.  185-86. 

4.  Op.  cit.,  p.  30 
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guage  —  their  architecture  is  eclectic  —  a  mingling  of  Oriental  and  Byzantine 
styles  until  modern  times,  and  in  modern  times  it  is  quite  characterless.  One 
could  multiply  such  negative  examples  from  both  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
^vorld  until  even  a  Strzygowski  would  have  to  admit  that  there  is  no  inevitable 
connection  between  geogiaphical  and  racial  factors  and  creative  genius  in  art. 
The  mesh  of  that  particular  net,  in  my  opinion,  is  much  too  wide. 

We  must  seek  for  some  alternative  explanation  of  the  possible  interaction 
of  the  collective  will  and  the  forms  of  art.  Since  it  is  evident  that  this  collective 
will,  whether  it  is  of  a  racial,  a  national  or  a  religious  character,  may  or  may 
not  find  expression  in  art,  we  must  seek  for  an  explanation  of  an  incidental, 
even  of  an  accidental,  nature.  What  is  not  inevitable  must  to  some  extent  be 
arbitrary.  We  might  even  find  that  arbitrariness  is  of  the  essence  of  the  ex- 
planation, for  I  know  of  no  recorded  instance  of  a  race,  or  a  creed,  that  by 
taking  thought  was  able  to  create  for  itself  an  appropriate  art  form.  There 
may  be  a  will  to  power,  a  will  to  many  intentional  states  of  mind,  moral  atti- 
tudes and  worldly  conditions.  But  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  will  to  beauty  or  a  will  to  art.  The  essence  of  that  particular  will  is  its 
anonymity,  its  subconsciousness,  its  complete  lack  of  self-awareness. 

But  I  am  anticipating  my  conclusion.  Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
most  fruitful  field  of  research  —  to  Gothic  architecture.  I  have  referred  to 
some  of  the  functional  explanations  of  the  form  and  structure  of  the  Gothic 
cathedral,  and  I  might  have  mentioned  many  more.  But  when  all  possible 
explanations  of  this  sort  have  been  exhausted,  the  Gothic  cathedral  remains 
a  unity  outside  the  reach  of  our  materialistic  analysis.  Its  peculiarity  resides 
in  its  suggestion  of  transcendental  qualities  —  the  sublimity  of  the  idea  of 
God,  the  infinite  longing  of  mankind  for  goodness  and  beauty.  These  spiritual 
qualities  are  not  embodied  in  specific  symbols  or  concrete  images:  they  ema- 
nate from  the  enfolded  space,  from  the  unending  melody  of  line  and  surface, 
from  a  complex  unity  which  was  not  the  creation  of  one  architect,  nor  even  of 
one  generation.  They  are  slowly  evolved,  sometimes  over  a  century  or  more, 
and  what  one  man  begins  another  will  take  over  and  develop,  many  men  will 
develop  in  many  directions,  multiform  in  their  activities  but  mysteriously 
uniform  in  their  aim.  (See  IV.) 

I  have  often  protested  against  the  popular  misconception  of  the  building 
of  our  ancient  cathedrals.  The  great  monuments  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  not 
the  spontaneous  creation  of  a  lot  of  rustic  craftsmen.  They  had  their  qualified 
architects  and  clerks  of  works,  and  these  were  often  very  cultured  and  widely 
travelled  men.  A  Gothic  cathedral  rarely  has  the  unity  we  find  in  buildings 
of  an  earlier  or  a  later  period:  it  is  an  accretion  of  the  work  of  many  master- 
masons  over  two  or  three  centuries.  Where  we  can  isolate  and  compare  the 
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^vork  of  an  aixhitect  sucii  as  William  of  Sens  or  Bernard  of  Soissons,  it  bears 
the  mark  of  his  personality  as  much  as  any  building  of  Palladio's  or  Sir 
Christopher  Wren's.  Admittedly  the  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  in 
the  grip  of  something  bigger  than  themselves.  But  do  not  let  us  make  that 
"something"  too  big,  too  grandiose.  It  ^vas  in  the  first  place  a  question  of 
"enthusiasm,"  using  the  ^vord  in  its  eighteenth-century  sense.  The  great 
cathedrals  were  often  sponsored  by  building  societies  —  bodies  of  a  somewhat 
different  character  from  the  modern  organizations  Avhich  have  nsinped  that 
name.  Voluntary  organizations  were  formed  for  the  specific  purpose  of  build- 
ing a  great  church.  Professor  Coulton  tells  us  that  "medieval  chroniclers  often 
notice  briefly  certain  ^vays  of  enthusiasm  which  impelled  whole  populations, 
rich  and  poor,  to  labour  together  upon  the  town  walls  in  times  of  danger,  or 
upon  some  favoured  church  at  a  moment  of  livelier  faith." 

Abbot  Haimon's  description  of  the  building  of  the  Norman  cathedrals  of 
the  twelfth  century  is  well  known,  but  I  may  perhaps  quote  a  sentence  or  two 
to  give  you  the  spirit  of  it.  "Whoever  saw,"  he  wrote,  "whoever  heard,  in  all 
the  generations  past,  that  kings,  princes,  mighty  men  of  this  world,  puffed  up 
with  honours  and  riches,  men  and  Avomen  of  noble  birth,  should  bind  bridles 
upon  their  proud  and  s^vollen  necks  and  submit  them  to  waggons  which, 
after  the  fashion  of  brute  beasts,  they  dragged  with  their  loads  of  wine,  corn, 
oil,  lime,  stones,  beams,  and  other  things  necessary  to  sustain  life  or  build 
churches,  even  to  Christ's  abode?  Moreover,  as  they  draw  the  waggons  ^ve 
may  see  this  miracle  that,  although  sometimes  a  thousand  men  and  women, 
or  even  more,  are  bound  in  the  traces  (so  vast  indeed  in  the  mass,  so  great  is 
the  engine,  and  so  heavy  the  load  laid  upon  it),  yet  they  go  for^vard  in  such 
silence  that  no  voice,  no  murmur,  is  heard;  and,  unless  we  saw  it  with  our 
eyes,  no  man  would  dream  that  so  great  a  multitude  is  there.  When,  again, 
they  pause  on  the  way,  then  no  other  voice  is  heard  but  confession  of  guilt, 
with  supplication  and  pure  prayer  to  God  that  He  may  vouchsafe  pardon  for 
their  sins;  and,  while  the  priests  there  preach  peace,  hatred  is  soothed,  discord 
is  driven  away,  debts  are  forgiven,  and  unity  is  restored  betwixt  man  and 
man."^ 

Professor  Coidton  is  famous  for  his  caution,  and  he  has  debunked  many 
sentimental  legends  about  the  Middle  Ages;  but  he  agrees  with  William 
Morris  that  the  real  strength  of  Gothic  architectiue  arose  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  "the  people's  art."  "Everybody  watched  the  people  at  work;  everybody 
was  interested  in  them  ..."  and  he  adds,  "It  is  nattual  that,  in  our  own  time, 
artists  and  art  lovers  should  look  back  regretfully  at  those  simpler  days,  when 

5.  G.  G.  Coulton,  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  (Cambridge,  1928-30),  Vol.  II,  p.  19. 
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there  was  not  only  greater  unity  of  status  among  the  workmen,  but  more 
unity  of  spirit  between  them  and  their  public." 

Art  in  general  was  a  social  activity,  and  though  it  was  carried  out  by  in- 
dividual artists  and  craftsmen,  it  was  not  a  private  enterprise,  a  secret  hobby. 
In  such  a  period  two  apparently  contradictory  conditions  coexist:  a  group 
consciousness  which  is  coherent  and  therefore  not  too  extensive  —  the  city- 
state  is  the  ideal  unit;  and  an  enterprise  or  rivalry  among  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  this  gi^oup.  I  know  of  no  better  description  of  the  features  of  such  a 
conjunction  in  its  historical  actuality  than  that  given  by  Sismondi  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Italian  Republics,  a  work  which  has  been  unduly  overshadowed 
by  the  later  speculations  of  Burckhardt.  At  a  point  ^vhere  he  has  reached  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  centiny,  Sismondi  pauses  in  his  narrative  to  make  some 
general  observations  on  the  characteristics  of  that  vital  epoch.  I  have  trans- 
lated a  passage  from  the  original  French  edition;"  it  is  not  so  well-known  as  it 
deserves  to  be  and  I  will  quote  it  at  some  length: 

"During  the  struggle  of  the  citizens,  first  with  the  nobles  and  then  with  the 
people,  civil  liberty  was  no  doubt  frequently  violated;  the  rights  ^vhich  men 
reserved  to  themselves  by  the  social  contract,  and  whose  guarantee  has  even 
been  the  sole  aim  of  their  association,  ^vere  more  than  once  disregarded:  nev- 
ertheless, in  the  midst  of  this  disorder,  while  civil  liberty  succumbed,  demo- 
cratic liberty  still  remained.  This  latter  consists,  not  of  guarantees,  but  of 
powers;  it  does  not  assure  to  nations  peace,  or  order,  or  economy,  or  prudence; 
but  is  its  own  reward.  It  is,  for  the  citizen  who  has  once  known  it,  the  sweetest 
of  enjoyments,  thus  to  influence  the  destiny  of  his  country,  to  have  a  share 
in  sovereignty,  above  all  to  put  himself  immediately  under  the  law  and  to 
recognize  no  authorities  but  those  he  has  himself  created.  This  manner  of 
coming  out  of  oneself  to  live  in  common,  to  feel  in  common,  to  become  part 
of  a  great  whole,  uplifts  a  man  and  makes  him  capable  of  great  things.  Po- 
litical passions  make  more  heroes  than  individual  passions;  and  though  the 
connection  may  not  be  immediately  apparent,  they  also  make  more  artists, 
more  poets,  more  philosophers,  more  scientists.  The  century  whose  history 
we  have  just  finished  supplies  the  proof.  In  the  midst  of  the  convulsions  of  its 
civil  wars,  Florence  renewed  its  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting;  it  pro- 
duced the  greatest  poet  which  even  unto  this  day  Italy  can  boast;  it  restored 
philosophy  to  a  position  of  honor;  it  gave  an  encouragement  to  the  sciences 
which  was  copied  by  all  the  free  cities  of  Italy,  and  established  in  the  place  of 
barbarism  an  epoch  of  fine  art  and  culture." 

Sismondi  then  turns  to  the  particular  subject  we  are  considering: 

"The  first  of  the  fine  arts  which  was  reborn  in  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages 

6.  Actually  the  revised  edition  of  1826,  Chap.  XXV,  pp.  169-72. 
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was  architecture.  Since  imitation  is  not  its  aim,  and  architecture  rises  above 
created  objects  to  represent  the  ideal  forms  of  symmetrical  and  abstract  beauty 
such  as  man  conceives  them,  it  is  of  all  the  fine  arts  the  one  which  best  enables 
us  to  know  the  grandeur,  the  energy  or  the  insignificance  of  the  nation  where 
it  has  flourished,  of  the  man  who  has  carried  it  out.  It  is  the  art  that  most  easily 
transmits  the  heritage  of  preceding  generations  and  that  for  which  genius  and 
will-power  best  make  up  for  the  little  secrets,  little  techniques  and  little  rules 
which  must  be  observed  in  all  the  other  arts  and  which  one  must  study  before 
beginning  to  create.  .  .  .  The  imposing  cathedral  of  Florence,  and  a  hundred 
more  equally  sumptuous  edifices,  which  were  founded  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury by  the  Italian  republics,  preserve  the  memory  of  these  free  and  generous 
peoples,  to  whom  history,  so  far,  has  rendered  scant  justice. 

"The  architecture  of  the  thirteenth  century  bears  in  quite  another  sense 
the  imprint  of  the  customs  of  the  time:  it  is  completely  republican,  destined 
essentially  for  communal  use  and  communal  enjoyment.  City  walls,  palaces 
of  the  commune,  churches  open  to  everyone,  canals  which  spread  fertility  to 
a  whole  district,  all  have  been  built  in  this  century.  The  multiplicity  of  such 
works,  undertaken  at  the  same  time  in  all  cities  of  Italy,  sho^vs  that  emulation 
between  similar  governments  is  much  more  favorable  to  the  fine  arts  than  the 
luxury  of  monarchs;  that  the  spirit  of  the  communities,  ^vhere  even  private 
homes  are  built  under  the  eyes  of  the  people,  gives  more  encouragement  to 
architects  than  the  spirit  of  monarchies,  where  even  public  edifices  are  built 
under  the  eyes  of  the  prince;  for  in  the  end  artists  are  more  flattered  to  re- 
ceive the  applause  and  admiration  of  their  fellow  citizens  than  the  approval 
and  payment  of  a  master."  (See  V  &  VI.) 

Though  this  explanation  of  the  greatness  of  great  architecture  can  be  rec- 
onciled ^vith  Strzygowski's  emphasis  on  the  local  origins  of  art,  it  is  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  racial  theory  put  forward  by  many  historians  of  culture 
and  by  totalitarian  politicians  like  Hitler,  ^vho  would  correlate  the  greatness 
of  architecture  ivith  national  gieatness,  ^vith  racial  expansion.  For  such  a 
theory  ^ve  find  no  evidence  in  the  past,  ■ivhere,  as  we  have  seen,  the  correlation 
is  rather  with  the  small  city-state.  Nor,  indeed,  do  ^ve  find  any  positive  evi- 
dence for  such  a  theory  in  the  present.  I  hesitate  to  bring  the  typical  archi- 
tecture of  America  into  question,  but  I  have  the  authority  of  your  own  leading 
practitioners  for  casting  doubt  on  its  aesthetic  \alue.  You  kno^v  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright's  vie^v,  and  may  dismiss  it  as  eccentric.  But  how  disenchanted  are  the 
arch-creators  of  this  style.  Here,  for  example,  is  the"  voice  of  Dr.  Harvey 
Corbett:  "I  recall  many  years  ago  being  asked  to  serve  on  a  competition  jury 
for  a  proposed  church  in  New  Jersey.  The  other  members  of  the  jiuy  were  also 
New  York  architects.  We  took  a  ferry-boat  from  West  Twenty-third  Street 
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and  went  down  the  Hudson  to  make  our  train  connection,  and  as  we  sat 
out  on  the  upper  deck  we  looked  east,  observing  the  then  sky-line  of  Ne^v 
York,  which  was  well  on  its  way  to  its  present  silhouette  but  still  some  distance 
from  reaching  that  multiplicity  of  pinnacles  which  it  has  now  attained.  [See 
VII.]  I  asked  my  architectural  confreres  if  ten  of  the  greatest  brains  of  the 
nation  were  to  go  to  work  conscientiously  to  create  the  most  involved,  com- 
plicated, and  disorderly  mess  which  their  combined  genius  could  produce  — 
did  they  believe  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  such  a  group  of  brains 
could  ever  approximate  the  mess  we  were  looking  at?  We  all  agreed  it  couldn't 
be  done."' 

As  for  the  British  Empire,  on  which  the  sun  never  sets,  quantitatively  the 
greatest  imperial  power  the  world  has  ever  known  —  its  characteristic  archi- 
tecture is  the  industrial  slum.  Only  in  small  states  like  Switzerland,  Finland 
and  Denmark  do  we  see  the  tentative  approach  towards  an  original  archi- 
tectural style:  a  movement  to  which  the  people  themselves  contribute  under- 
standing and  encouragement.  Significantly,  the  modern  architecture  of  these 
small  states  is  again,  as  was  Greek  architecture  and  Gothic  architecture,  an 
international  and  not  a  national  style.  Nothing  could  have  less  justification 
than  that  opposition  to  modern  architecture,  typical  of  nationalistic  states  like 
Germany  and  Russia,  which  bases  itself  on  its  international  character.  All 
great  architectural  styles  have  been  inteinational:  that  is  only  another  way  of 
expressing  the  obvious  fact  that  all  great  architecture  is  universal  in  its  appeal. 
But  the  roots  are  in  the  local  soil.  We  should  realize  the  fundamental  paradox 
of  the  process  which  brings  about  this  result.  Intensive  cooperation  breaks 
through  to  collective  consciousness:  local  pressures  yield  universal  values. 

The  greatness  of  great  architecture  is  not  to  be  explained  by  national  great- 
ness: its  secret  is  not  to  be  found  in  race,  not  in  blood,  not  in  soil,  not  even  in 
religion,  but  in  a  certain  social  structure  animated  by  a  spirit  which  may  be 
religious  or  may  be  political,  but  which  essentially  owes  its  efficacy  to  its  in- 
tegrity —  its  wholeness  and  smallness,  its  all-over-ness  and  intimacy.  The  gen- 
eration of  enthusiasm  is  the  necessary  postulate;  but  the  means  come  from 
relatively  simple  factors,  which,  because  they  are  so  simple,  have  generally 
been  overlooked  —  from  mutual  aid,  from  the  social  cohesiveness  of  small 
groups,  from  unity  of  sentiment  and  unity  of  aim. 

Here  it  may  be  objected  that  one  of  our  two  great  epochs  of  architecture  — 
the  Greek  —  was  the  characteristic  expression  of  a  society  by  no  means  in- 

7.  Harvey  Corbett,  "The  Skyscraper  and  the  Automobile  Have  Made  the  Modern  City,"  in 
Studies  in  the  Arts  and  Architecture  (University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  igji).  Dr.  Corbett, also  con- 
fesses (p.  109):  "Personally  I  am  not  so  keen  about  skyscrapers  as  I  used  to  be,  I  am  just  finishing  out 
two  of  them  in  New  York  at  the  present  moment;  perhaps  these  will  be  among  the  last  of  those 
multi-storied  monstrosities  of  which  we  Americans  seem  to  be  so  proud." 
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tegrated  in  this  sense.  It  was  a  society  based  on  the  institution  of  slavery.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  defend  such  an  anomaly,  but  at  least  do  not  let  us  be  fright- 
ened unduly  by  a  -ivord  which  has  acquired  all  sorts  of  implications  which  it 
never  had  for  the  Greeks.  The  complacency  of  otherwise  humane  philosophers 
like  Plato  and  Aristotle  towards  this  barbarous  social  custom  has  always  been 
a  puzzle  to  the  modern  age,  but  we  must  realize  that  the  Greek  slave,  however 
disenfranchised  from  the  benefits  of  citizenship  in  the  city-state,  was  never 
an  ostracized  creature  such  as,  for  example,  the  American  or  African  Negro 
is  today.  The  class  constituted  one  half  or  more  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city- 
state,  and  their  human  rights  and  personal  liberties  were  fully  guaranteed  by 
law.  I  doubt  whether  a  Greek  slave  would  have  exchanged  his  position  for 
that  of  a  worker  in  a  modern  munitions  factory.  He  ^votild  have  been  out- 
raged by  a  social  phenomenon  like  our  mass  unemployment.  I  am  not  a  classi- 
cal scholar,  but  as  far  as  I  can  gather  from  our  general  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject the  Greek  slave  was  very  definitely  integrated  into  the  society  of  which 
he  formed  such  an  essential  part.  His  status  was  inferior,  in  the  political  sense, 
but  it  was  definite.  He  was  a  recognized  unit  in  the  social  structure  and, 
■\vhether  a  laborer  or  an  artisan,  could  take  part  in,  and  take  pride  in,  the 
city's  achievements.^  He  could  rise  to  greatness,  like  Epictetus,  and  still  re- 
main a  slave.  I  cannot  see  that  he  differed  much  from  his  fello^v-laborers  and 
artisans  in  the  Middle  Ages,  who  equally  had  no  political  status,  no  political 
power,  but  did  enjoy  Avhat  the  modern  worker  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess: 
responsible  status  in  the  economic  structure  of  the  commimity.  Many  factors 
must  doubtless  come  to  the  same  crux:  size  and  exclusiveness  of  the  com- 
munity, civic  consciousness,  religious  unity,  group  integrity,  guild  organiza- 
tion and  the  artist's  personal  responsibility  for  his  work.  The  unlikelihood 
of  securing  the  cooperation  or  conjunction  of  so  many  complex  factors  at  one 
and  the  same  time  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  rarity  of  great  epochs  in 
architecture.  Nor  can  we  assume  that  such  a  conjunction  will  automatically 
call  into  being  artists  adequate  for  the  occasion.  We  like  to  think  that  the  great 
occasion  always  finds  its  fit  exponent;  and  there  may  be  biological  and  his- 
torical evidence  for  such  a  belief.  But  finally  it  is  a  question  of  faith  in  creative 
evolution.  We  may  feel  that  history  is  a  meaningless  process,  inane,  repetitive 
and  essentially  arbitrary.  The  artist  who  achieves  his  personal  integration  in 
a  great  work  of  art  is  then  but  an  evolutionary  sport,  a  chance  thrown  up  on 
the  wastes  of  time.  But  if  we  feel  that  an  obscure  purpose  or  design  can  be 
read  into  "the  goings-on  of  the  universe,"  as  Wordsworth  rather  disparagingly 
called  them,  then  the  appeaiance  of  great  art  is  not  an  arbitrary  phenomenon: 

8.  Cf.  Gustave  Glotz,  Ancient  Greece  at  Work   (London,  1926)  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  or- 
ganization of  industry  and  labor  in  Athens  and  other  Greek  cities. 
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it  is  the  highest  point  of  the  evolutionary  process,  the  emergent  apex  of  human 
development,  and  as  such  is  explained  by  laws  as  rational  as  those  which  ex- 
plain any  other  biological  growth.  We  cannot  expect  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge  to  tabulate  those  laws;  but  at  least  we  can  discern  some  of  the 
environmental  factors  which  favor  their  operation;  and  freedom  with  frater- 
nity is  the  real  substance  of  them. 

Whatever  the  positive  connection  between  the  form  of  social  organization 
and  the  quality  of  architecture,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  negative  direction  the 
loss  of  social  iniity  always  involves  a  stylistic  decadence.  The  quality  of  Greek 
architecture  begins  to  decline  from  the  moment  labor  becomes  a  commodity, 
and  the  artist  a  man  of  business.  The  quality  of  medieval  architecture  began 
to  decline  from  the  moment  that  same  sense  of  social  unity  was  lost.  "As  time 
^vent  on,"  writes  Professor  Coulton,  "something  like  modern  capitalism  ^vas 
developed."'  The  contractor  appeared  on  the  scene,  with  his  stereotyped  de- 
signs and  his  gangs  of  uninspired  craftsmen.  Personal  expression,  individual 
responsibility,  the  autonomy  of  voluntary  associations,  the  articulation  of 
the  political  structure  from  the  simple  to  the  composite  —  these  disappeared 
as  the  po^ver  of  capital  became  concentrated  in  the  strongly  centralized  state 
and  the  cities  lost  their  autonomy. 

Well,  that  is  another  long  story  which  has  often  been  told  and  which  I 
will  not  repeat.  But  without  adopting  a  political  attitude  we  may  conclude, 
quite  dispassionately,  that  gi'eat  art,  in  particular  great  architecture,  depends 
on  the  presence  of  those  sociological  factors  which  I  have  described  and  which 
we  do  in  fact  find  most  evident  "where  architecture  is  most  evidently  gi'eat  — 
in  the  Hellenic  civilization  of  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B.C.  and  in  the 
Middle  Ages  in  Europe.  The  individual  artist  is  as  necessary  to  the  birth  of  a 
work  of  art  as  the  individual  woman  is  to  the  birth  of  a  child.  Each  process 
has  its  laws  of  conception,  gestation  and,  parturition.  But  just  as  laws  of  ge- 
netics and  heredity,  of  dietetics  and  climate,  influence  the  personality  of  the 
individual  child,  so  various  social  factors  influence  the  character  of  a  work 
of  art.  What  I  have  tried  to  do  in  this  lecture  is  to  determine  the  social  factors 
most  favorable  to  the  creative  functions  of  the  artist  in  the  particular  art  of 
architecture.  The  practical  conclusion  I  have  reached  is  the  same  as  that 
reached  by  Walter  Gropius  by  an  entirely  difi^erent  method  of  analysis:  "The 
key  for  a  successful  rebuilding  of  oiu"  post-war  communities  is  our  determina- 
tion to  let  the  human  element  become  the  dominant  factor."" 

Admittedly  I  have  presented  you  with  a  problem  rather  than  with  that 
problem's  solution.  I  think  the  sociologists  should  be  able  to  isolate  the  social 

9.  Mediex'al  Panorama   (Cambridge,  1938),  pp.  569-70. 

10.  Rebuilding  Our  Communities   (Chicago,  1945),  p.  16. 
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factors  involved,  and  necessarily  involved,  in  great  architecture.  But  the 
actual  process  by  means  of  which  these  qualities  are  translated  into  a  language 
of  form  —  their  plastic  equivalents  or  spatial  equivalents  —  that  process  be- 
longs to  the  psychology  of  the  individual.  The  most  we  can  venture  to  as- 
sert is  that  when  the  individual  will  is  in  unison  with  the  general  will,  when 
the  personal  consciousness  merges  into  group  consciousness,  then  a  trans- 
formation takes  place.  The  group  is  more  powerful  than  the  individual,  not 
only  in  the  physical  sense,  but  in  spiritual  potentiality.  It  has  this  power  only 
in  virtue  of  achieving  group-consciousness,  which  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
consciousness-of-being-a-group.  When  a  psychological  unity  of  consciousness 
is  achieved  by  a  group,  then  that  group  has  reached  the  highest  evolutionary 
level,  and  its  artists  are  inspired  to  works  of  art  which  are  an  expression  of  its 
vital  achievement. 

I  do  not  wish  to  end  on  a  note  of  scientific  agnosticism.  I  merely  suggest 
that  the  sociologist  must  at  this  point  hand  over  the  problem  to  the  psycholo- 
gist. But  though  we  may  reach  understanding  of  the  problem  by  methods  of 
psychological  analysis,  we  shall  not  recreate  the  conditions  of  great  architec- 
ture, if  that  is  our  aim,  except  by  methods  of  synthesis.  We  must  create  the 
social  structure  which  will  ensure  the  interplay  of  individual  freedom  and 
mutual  aid.  As  for  the  enthusiasm  which  is  also  necessary,  that  spontaneous 
grace  descended  in  equal  potency  on  a  small  Greek  colony  at  Paestum  and  on 
a  small  rural  community  at  Chartres  (VIII).  The  religious  spirit  and  political 
ideals  of  these  two  groups  had  nothing  in  common.  Religiously  speaking  they 
^vere  antithetical;  politically  speaking,  their  ideologies  were,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  dissimilar.  What  they  had  in  common  was  a  sociological  structure  —  in  fact, 
using  the  word  in  its  strict  sociological  sense,  their  communism:  and  it  is 
from  an  analysis  of  the  nature  of  this  sociological  factor  that  we  must  learn 
the  secret  of  great  architecture,  of  all  great  art. 
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in.  The  Aesthetic  Method  of  Education 

In  the  two  lectures  already  delivered  in  this  series,  the  impression  created 
may  have  been  gloomy.  The  indictment  which  has  been  drawn  against  mod- 
ern civilization  is  a  severe  one,  and  the  material  conditions  o£  salvation,  when 
extracted  from  human  history,  seem  to  accord  little  with  the  many  amenities 
to  which  we  have  become  accustomed.  My  philosophy,  ho^vever,  is  not  a  nega- 
tive one,  and  in  the  remaining  t^vo  lectures  I  hope  to  present  you  with  positive 
proposals,  which,  though  they  entail  a  revolution  in  our  way  of  life,  are  not 
impossible  of  achievement  if  we  become  urgently  aware  of  the  necessity  for 
change. 

I  have  repeatedly  draAvn  attention  to  sensibility  as  the  human  quality  un- 
derlying all  processes  involving  skill,  all  achievements  displaying  taste,  and  I 
said  that  the  first  requirement  in  any  civilization  with  pretensions  to  cultural 
values  is  a  system  of  education  or  upbringing  ^vhich  not  only  preserves  the 
innate  sensibility  of  the  child,  but  makes  this  the  basis  of  mental  development. 
I  noiv  return  to  that  fundamental  question. 
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In  all  our  attempts  to  define  the  place  of  art  in  society  we  are  continually 
struso-lina;  against  the  oeneral  notion  that  art  is  unnatural  —  that  the  artist 
is  a  rare  and  eccentric  individual,  having  little  or  nothing  in  common  with 
the  common  man.  But  it  is  only  greatness  that  is  uncommon,  only  genius 
that  is  eccentric.  The  appreciation  of  good  form,  the  perception  of  rhythm 
and  harmony,  the  instinct  to  make  things  shapely  and  efficient  —  these  are 
normal  human  characteristics,  innate  rather  than  acquired,  and  certainly 
present  in  the  child  from  its  earliest  years.  W'e  teach  art  to  children  —  or  per- 
haps we  don't  —  but  what  we  do  not  sufficiently  realize  is  that  children  are 
artists  in  any  case,  just  as  inevitably  as  they  are  walkers  or  singers,  talkers  or 
players  of  games.  Art  is  merely  one  method  of  human  expression  —  the 
method  which  makes  use  of  the  expressive  line,  of  expressive  color,  of  plastic 
form.  There  is  an  art  of  children,  just  as  there  is  an  art  of  savages  or  an  art  of 
adults.  The  mistake  we  make  is  to  assume  that  this  activity  in  children,  the 
existence  of  ^vhich  we  can  hardly  deny,  is  merely  a  naive  and  clumsy  attempt 
to  imitate  an  adult  activity.  An  imitative  element  is  present  in  all  childish 
acti\'ities,  biu  the  desire  is  never  to  imitate  for  the  sake  of  imitation,  but  to 
connnunicate  something  in  a  common  language.  The  dri\e  behind  all  such 
childish  efforts  is  an  inner  subjective  need,  not  a  monkey-like  reflex,  not  an 
"aping,"  as  we  say,  of  adult  behavior. 

It  is  very  important  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  observation,  for  on  such  an 
admission  depends  the  choice  between  teaching  the  child  to  imitate  adult 
standards  and  recognizing  that  the  child  has  standards  of  its  o^vn,  appropriate 
to  its  age  and  expressi\e  needs  and  gradually  evolving  to  cope  with  ^videning 
circles  of  experience.  This  is  a  basic  distinction  in  education  generally,  but 
for  the  moment  I  am  only  concerned  '^v•ith  the  effect  it  has  on  oiu'  attitude 
towards  the  aesthetic  activity  in  children. 

We  are  all  prepared  to  admit  that  art  is  an  affair  of  the  emotions,  perhaps 
also  of  intuitions  and  of  the  intelligence,  and  we  ought  therefore  to  realize 
that  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  the  simple  growth  of  a  separate  faculty,  the 
gradual  maturation  of  a  skill.  Let  us  rather  consider  the  analogy  of  love.  The 
love  of  a  child  is  one  thing,  and  though  the  psychoanalysts  have  taken  away 
our  belief  in  its  complete  innocence,  nevertheless  we  kno\v'  that  infancy,  child- 
hood, adolescence  and  maturity  represent  so  many  stages  in  the  de\elopment 
of  the  emotion  of  lo\e  \vhich  differ  in  kind.  Ho^vever  much  we  may  be  de- 
ceived by  the  apparent  thread  of  continuity  represented  by  the  uniqueness  of 
each  personality,  we  know  that  the  transition  from  one  stage  of  emotional  de- 
velopment to  another  is  often  sudden  and  cataclysmic.  The  child  of  yesterday, 
attached  to  its  parents  by  bonds  of  affection,  is  suddenly  today  the  victim  of  a 
passion  which  makes  of  it  a  new  being. 
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The  art  of  the  child  is  the  art  of  a  liuman  being  with  perceptions  and  emo- 
tions, reactions  and  fantasies,  ■which  differ  in  nature  from  the  perceptions  and 
emotions,  reactions  and  fantasies  of  the  adult.  Instead,  therefore,  of  judging 
the  art  of  children  by  adult  standards,  we  should  be  acting  more  scientifically 
if  we  were  to  compare  it  ^\'ith  the  art  of  savages  and  of  primitive  men  generally. 
Many  of  the  observations  which  have  been  made  about  primitive  art  can  be 
applied  to  the  art  of  children.  In  both  cases  we  are  dealing  with  what  Levy- 
Bruhl  has  called  a  pre-logical  state  of  mentality,  and  the  many  characteristics 
■(vhich  are  common  to  both  types  of  art  spring  from  this  fact.  The  art  of  chil- 
dren must  be  studied,  not  as  the  child's  feeble  effort  to  imitate  the  plastic 
modes  of  expression  practiced  by  the  civilized  adult,  but  as  the  child's  direct 
and  unsophisticated  expression  of  its  own  world  of  feeling.  Once  we  have 
adopted  this  correct  attitude  to^vards  the  art  of  children,  once  we  have  an 
understanding  of  the  place  ^vhich  plastic  modes  of  expression  occupy  in  the 
child's  emotional  life,  then  our  methods  of  teaching  children  must  change 
radically,  and  the  place  ^vhich  art  should  occupy  in  the  scheme  of  education 
takes  on  an  altogether  new  significance. 

'^  Tn  the  researches  and  experiments  which  have  led  to  this  new  understand- 
ing of  the  art  of  children,  no  one  country  can  claim  pre-eminence.  It  was 
Rousseau  ^\•ho  first  taught  us  to  respect  the  emotional  integrity  of  the  child's 
■tvorld  of  vision:  but  Rousseau,  from  our  point  of  view,  is  still  an  intellectu- 
alist  fully  aware  of  the  sensational  basis  of  the  child's  mode  of  perception,  but 
using  it  for  rational  ends.  You  will  remember  that  he  would  have  Emile  cul- 
tivate the  art  of  drawing,  but  "not  so  much  for  art's  sake,  as  to  aiive  him  exact- 
ness  of  eye  and  flexibility  of  hand."  He  would  take  good  care,  he  said,  not  to 
provide  Emile  -^vith  a  dra^ving  master,  who  would  only  set  him  to  copy  copies 
and  to  draw  from  drawings:  "Nature  should  be  his  only  teacher,  and  things 
his  only  models."  Rousseau  specifically  excludes  drawing  from  memory,  for 
fear  lest  his  pupil  should  substitute  "absurd  and  fantastic  forms  for  the  real 
truth  of  things,  and  lose  his  sense  of  proportion  and  his  taste  for  the  beauties 
of  nature." 

I  think  it  was  Ruskin  who  first  realized  that  a  distinction  must  be  made 
between  drawing  from  observation,  whether  of  works  of  art  or  of  nature,  and 
drawing  as  a  spontaneous  activity,  a  form  of  expression  dictated  by  inner 
needs,  like  speech.  At  any  rate,  in  his  Elements  of  Drawing,  published  in  1857, 
he  suggested  that  it  was  "not  advisable  to  engage  a  child  (under  the  age  of 
twelve  or  fourteen)  in  any  but  the  most  voluntary  practice  of  art.  If  it  has  a 
talent  for  drawing,  it  will  be  continually  scrawling  on  what  paper  it  can  get; 
and  should  be  allowed  to  scrawl  at  its  own  free  will,  due  praise  being  given  for 
every  appearance  of  care,  of  truth,  in  its  efforts.  It  should  be  allowed  to  amuse 
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itself  with  cheap  colours  almost  as  soon  as  it  has  sense  enough  to  wish  for 
them."  These  remarks  of  Ruskin's  inspired  one  of  his  followers,  a  teacher 
called  Ebenezer  Cooke,  to  experiment  in  English  schools.  Ebenezer  Cooke's 
experiments  came  to  the  notice  of  the  leading  English  psychologist  of  the 
period,  James  Sully,  and  the  result  was  a  book,  Studies  of  Childhood,  pub- 
lished in  1896,  which  gave  a  firm  psychological  foundation  to  the  study  of 
this  activity  in  children.  Meanwhile  the  subject  had  been  pursued  in  other 
countries  —  by  Corrado  Ricci  in  Italy  and  by  Bernard  Perez  in  France.  During 
the  past  forty  years  quite  an  extensive  literature  has  grown  up  round  the  sub- 
ject, in  America  as  ^vell  as  in  Europe,  and  certain  teachers,  such  as  Franz 
Cizek  in  Vienna  and  Marion  Richardson  in  London,  have  carried  out  prac- 
tical experiments  in  art  teaching  ^vhich  have  been  significant  enough  to  arouse 
considerable  interest  in  the  educational  ■(vorld.  I  have  given  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  this  work  elsewhere,^  and  here  I  will  only  summarize,  very  briefly 
and  simply,  the  conclusions  that  have  been  derived  from  the  obser\ation  of 
this  creative  activity  in  children  and  the  claims  that  we  no^v  make  for  the 
practice  of  a  free  mode  of  plastic  expression  during  the  course  of  education. 

Let  me  begin  by  making  clear  what  we  do  not  claim.  We  do  not  claim 
that  we  are  teaching  children  to  obser\  e  external  objects  ^vith  exactness.  We 
are  not  attempting  to  sharpen  the  child's  powers  of  observation,  of  classifica- 
tion, of  memory.  All  that  is  a  pedagogical  activity  which  we  are  content  to 
leave  to  the  science  master,  and  we  ^vould  agiee  that  a  certain  type  of  dra\ving 
or  design  should  be  taught,  like  writing  and  numeration,  in  conjunction 
with  scientific  observation:  it  is  a  necessary  form  of  notation  or  record.  It  is  a 
skill  which  becomes  appropriate  at  the  secondary  stage  of  education. 

In  the  second  place  —  and  it  is  most  important  to  appreciate  this  point  — 
we  are  not  attempting  to  create  professional  artists.  To  become  a  competent 
painter  or  sculptor  in  the  professional  sense  ■will  require  a  long  and  arduous 
training  in  technique,  and  this  vocational  instruction  should  be  given  (as  it 
is  at  present)  in  institutions  specially  devoted  to  the  purpose.  We  teach  chil- 
dren to  speak,  but  ^ve  do  not  expect  them  all  to  be  orators:  we  teach  them  to 
write,  but  ^s'e  do  not  expect  them  all  to  be  poets.  In  the  same  way,  we  teach 
them  to  draw  and  paint  and  model  without  any  expectation  that  art  will 
necessarily  become  their  exclusive  vocation  in  life. 

What  we  do  teach  children  by  all  these  means  is  a  particular  medium  of 
expression.  Sounds,  words,  lines,  colors  —  all  these  are  the  raw  materials  out 
of  which  the  child  has  to  learn  to  communicate  ^vith  the  outer  world.  He  has 
also  at  his  command  certain  gestures,  which  he  combines  with  sounds,  words, 
lines  and  colors.  In  his  difficulty  —  for  it  is  enormously  difficult  at  first  for 
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the  child  to  make  himself  understood  —  he  will  use  everything  that  comes  to 
hand:  he  makes  a  total  effort  to  express  himself,  to  express  his  inner  feelings 
and  desires. 

Normally  the  parent  and  teacher  make  every  effort  to  understand  the 
verbal  signs  which  the  child  makes:  we  listen  to  the  first  babblings  of  the  baby 
and  try  to  construe  them  into  words.  How  patiently  we  guide  and  encourage 
the  child  in  his  efforts,  first  to  talk  and  then  to  write! 

But  the  child  has  also  at  his  command  this  other  lana^uaore  of  line  and 
color,  and  he  could  often  say  by  this  means  things  for  which  he  still  lacks  the 
words.  He  can  express  his  emotions  and  desires,  his  perceptions  and  daydreams, 
by  signs  and  symbols,  by  approximate  representations.  But  more  often  than  not 
his  efforts  in  this  direction  receive  no  encouragement  from  the  teacher,  and 
even  less  from  the  parent.  This  activity,  which  should  flourish  as  naturally  as 
speech,  is  discouraged  and  becomes  atrophied.  The  child  is  then  visually 
dumb,  a  word  which  originally  meant  stupid. 

But  if  we  do  encourage  the  child  to  develop  his  visual  communications,  his 
language  of  images,  a  ne^v  direction  for  expansion  and  growth  is  opened  up 
for  him.  We  might  say  that  one  of  our  aims,  and  perhaps  the  chief  one,  should 
be  to  give  the  child  the  necessary  confidence  and  skill  to  develop  a  new  but 
quite  natural  medium  of  expression  —  to  make  the  language  of  symbols  as 
much  a  trained  habit  as  the  language  of  signs,  to  give  the  pictograph  the 
same  significance  as  the  phonetic  alphabet.  But  our  secondary  aim  is  to  en- 
courage the  child  to  reveal  its  personality,  its  innate  characteristics.  For  the 
parent  and  the  teacher  a  child's  drawings  become  a  new  window  into  the 
cfjild's  mind. 

/  /  But  there  is  more  to  be  discovered  than  the  psychology  of  the  individual 
child.  As  we  gather  and  correlate  this  plastic  imagery  produced  by  children, 
we  learn  much  about  children  in  general,  about  their  common  characteristics 
and  their  mental  development.  And  finally,  but  not  in  my  opinion  least  im- 
portant, we  learn  much  about  the  nature  of  the  aesthetic  activity,  about  the 
place  of  art  in  life  and  in  the  evolution  of  mankind.  For  what  these  children 
produce  is  not  merely  line  and  color,  but  line  and  color  (form,  too,  and  cubic 
volume)  which  are  significant  and  expressive,  and  which  are  significant  and 
expressive  quite  naturally  and  instinctively.  We  learn,  in  short,  that  the  pri- 
mary elements  of  art  —  the  factors  which  make  it  emotionally  effective  —  are 
given  to  it  by  man's  own  nature  and  needs,  and  are  not  the  creation  of  man's 
consciousness  and  intellect  (see  IX,  X,  XI,  XII). 

"^It  would  be  wrong  to  give  you  the  impression  that  the  aesthetic  method  in 
education  is  generally  accepted  in  English  schools.  Such  experiments  are  not 
part  of  an  official  policy,  though  they  have  the  sympathy  of  many  directors 
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of  education.  It  should  be  realized  that  the  English  educational  system  is  still 
to  a  large  extent  decentralized.  There  is  a  central  authority,  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  but  there  are  also  the  numerous  Local  Education  Authorities, 
and  these  preserve  a  large  measure  of  autonomy.  And  then  we  have  our  so- 
called  "public"  schools,  which  are  very  private  and  exclusive,  and  numerous 
schools  of  a  more  or  less  independent  character,  run  by  religious  communities 
or  even  by  pri\ate  individuals.  This  loose  structure  permits  a  degree  of  ex- 
periment which  would  not  be  possible  under  a  rigidly  totalitarian  system.  I 
do  not  want  to  suggest  that  experiments  are  confined  to  schools  of  a  more  or 
less  private  character:  on  the  contrary,  some  of  the  most  interesting  experi- 
mental work  has  taken  place  under  authorities  such  as  the  London  County 
Council,  and  anywhere  one  might  find  an  enterprising  director  of  education 
willing  and  able  to  try  out  ne^v  ideas  in  the  schools  under  his  control.  The 
type  of  work  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  plates  comes  from  no  particular 
type  of  school,  nor  from  the  children  of  any  particular  class  of  society.  It  comes 
from  elementary  schools  in  the  East  End  of  London  and  from  fashionable 
private  schools,  from  secondary  schools  and  schools  for  epileptic  children. 
One  thing  that  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  any  doubt  is  that  the  aesthetic 
faculty  is  present  in  every  child  as  a  birthright,  and  that  it  can  be  made  to 
blossom  in  the  most  unlikely  surroundings  —  in  gloomy  industrial  slums  no 
less  than  in  the  beautiful  precincts  of  a  school  like  Eton  or  Winchester.  Of 
coinse,  as  the  child  grows  and  its  perceptions  feed  more  or  less  consciously  on 
its  environment,  this  environment  begins  to  be  reflected  in  the  subject  matter 
of  the  child's  art.  But  only  in  the  subject  matter.  The  style  can  develop  in- 
dependently of  the  content.  It  is  not  the  environment  ^vhich  matters  so  much 
as  the  method  of  teaching. 

If  you  now  ask  me:  What  is  this  method  of  teaching  practiced  in  the  schools 
As'hich  produce  the  paintings  I  have  shown,  my  answer  can  only  be  in  the 
most  general  terms.  I  am  not  myself  a  teacher,  and  I  do  not  like  to  dictate  to 
those  who  carry  on  this  most  difficult  vocation.  But  I  observe  teachers  and  I 
note  the  results:  I  see  that  certain  methods  lead  to  results  \vhich  I  consider 
good,  other  methods  to  results  which  I  consider  bad  or  to  no  results  at  all.  It 
is  easier  to  describe  the  methods  which  have  bad  results  than  those  which 
have  good  results,  for  the  former  are  definite  and  decisive,  the  latter  infinitely 
subtle  and  uncertain.  The  bad  results  are  always  produced  by  a  method  which 
is  too  conscious  and  deliberate,  by  a  discipline  which  is  imposed  from  without, 
^vhich  is  the  command  of  a  drill-sergeant.  The  good  results  are  produced  ap- 
parently by  no  method  at  all,  or  by  a  system  of  hints  and  suggestions,  and  the 
discipline  which  undoubtedly  exists  and  must  exist,  arises  oiu  of  the  activity 
itself,  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  concentration  on  tools  and  materials,  an  absorption 
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in  concrete  things.  The  good  teacher  is  not  a  dictator,  but  rather  a  pupil 
more  advanced  in  technique  than  the  others,  more  conscious  of  the  aim  to 
be  achieved  and  the  means  that  must  be  adopted,  who  works  with  the  children, 
sympathizes  with  them  and  encourages  them,  gives  them  that  priceless  pos- 
session which  is  self-confidence.  It  is  only  fear  that  prevents  the  child  from 
being  an  artist  —  fear  that  its  private  world  of  fantasy  will  seem  ridiculous  to 
the  adult,  fear  that  its  expressive  signs  and  symbols  will  not  be  adequate.  Cast 
out  fear  from  the  child,  and  you  have  then  released  all  its  potentialities  for 
emotional  growth  and  maturation. 

That,  of  course,  is  not  the  final  stage  of  education.  You  have  liberated  the 
child  from  fear,  but  beyond  liberation  there  must  be  the  more  positive  world 
of  cooperation.  You  have  liberated  the  child  by  means  of  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding, and  the  same  faculties  must  be  used  to  create  human  bonds, 
social  bonds,  until  the  individual  child  finds  his  fulfilment  in  the  adult  world 
of  the  community.  That  is  the  general  purpose  of  education,  but  I  know  of  no 
methods  so  effective  for  this  purpose  as  those  which  are  in  a  concrete  sense 
creative.  As  individuals  we  create  to  communicate:  we  create  a  language  out 
of  sounds,  we  create  a  pictorial  language  out  of  line  and  color.  But  every  lan- 
guage, even  the  language  of  art,  is  a  communal  creation;  it  represents  an 
agreed  system  of  signs,  to  be  used  in  common.  Art  is  a  bond.  It  is  not  a  bond 
which  should  be  the  exclusive  privilege  of  a  class,  of  a  tiny  group  of  con- 
noisseurs and  artists.  Art  should  be  an  integral  part  of  our  communal  life,  as 
it  was  in  Ancient  Greece,  as  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages:  and  it  should  enter 
our  lives  at  their  formative  stage,  as  a  natural  function  of  human  relationships, 
as  the  language  of  form  and  color,  as  universal  and  as  innocent  as  the  language 
of  words. 

It  may  be  objected  that  when  I  speak  of  the  language  of  form  and  color,  I 
am  confining  myself  to  a  much  narrower  conception  of  art  than  was  prevalent 
in  Ancient  Greece  or  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  all  our  discussions  of  the  place 
of  art  in  education,  there  is  admittedly  a  tendency  to  confine  our  observations 
to  pictorial  art.  We  think  of  art  as  predominantly  visual,  and  we  seem  to  ig- 
nore those  other  modes  of  expression,  whether  of  speech  or  of  sound,  which 
are  also  forms  of  art  of  equal  importance.  By  confining  my  illustrations  in 
this  lecture  to  children's  dra^vings,  I  have  been  guilty  of  the  same  neglect, 
not  only  of  music  and  poetry,  but  even  of  sculpture  and  architecture.  Let  me 
therefore  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  you  that  anything  I  have  to  say  about  the 
art  of  children,  and  its  importance  in  education,  applies  to  all  the  arts.  At  the 
same  time  I  think  there  is  something  more  than  mere  convenience  in  the 
preference  we  give  in  this  matter  to  pictorial  art.  Plato  betrayed  a  similar 
partiality  for  the  art  of  music,  and  nearly  all  his  illustrations  were  drawn 
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from  that  art.  Again,  I  don't  think  it  was  merely  a  question  of  convenience 
for  Plato.  We  choose  the  illustrations  ^vhich  are  most  apt  —  that  is  to  say,  we 
resort  to  the  art  which  the  civilization  we  live  in  finds  most  utilitarian.  Music, 
in  Plato's  time,  was  the  normal  adjunct  to  the  religious  festivals  and  public 
entertainments  in  which  the  Athenian  public  indulged:  it  was  the  accom- 
paniment to  their  daily  life.  We  cannot  say  the  same  of  music  nowadays:  it  is 
still  there,  in  the  background,  especially  if  our  neighbor  leaves  his  radio  on 
all  day.  But  in  modern  life  music  is  a  subordinate  art  and  does  not  compare, 
in  the  range  and  power  of  its  appeal,  to  the  stream  of  pictorial  images  which 
passes  into  the  public  consciousness  through  the  channels  of  the  press,  the 
cinema,  advertisements  and  illustrated  books.  The  eye,  perhaps,  has  a  cer- 
tain priority  among  our  organs  of  sensation.  I  am  not  giving  pictorial  art  more 
importance  for  this  reason:  I  am  merely  defending  the  convenient  use  we 
make,  and  should  make,  of  the  pictorial  image  as  a  means  of  propaganda: 
even  as  a  means  of  education.  But  the  means  is  not  the  end:  the  end  is  the 
development  of  a  balanced  aesthetic  awareness  which  is  expressed  in  all 
media  —  not  only  in  painting,  but  also  in  sculpture,  weaving,  embroidery, 
music,  dancing,  poetry  and  drama. 

.  There  is  one  further  point  to  note:  art  is  a  natural  discipline.  In  an  obvious 
sense,  art  is  a  discipline  imposed  by  the  tool  and  the  material  —  a  child  cannot 
use  a  pencil  or  a  pen,  a  brush  or  a  potter's  wheel,  without  discovering  that  in 
order  to  be  expressive,  hand  and  eye  must  work  in  an  instinctive  unison. 
Art  in  this  way  produces  an  integration  of  the  senses  which  we  call  skill,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  purposes  of  any  system  of  education, 
as  I  pointed  out  in  my  first  lecture.  But  art  is  also  a  discipline  in  another  and 
a  more  profound  sense.  There  is  in  the  very  process  of  perception,  and  in 
this  complementary  process  of  expression,  an  instinctive  tendency  to  form. 
The  formal  perfection  of  most  primitive  works  of  art,  achieved  without  any 
system  of  instruction,  has  often  been  a  subject  for  wonder  and  astonishment. 
The  unsophisticated  art  of  children,  before  any  instruction  is  given,  has  the 
same  tendency  towards  formal  organization  —  not  only  balance  of  composi- 
tion and  selective  emphasis  of  significant  detail,  but  also  toivards  expressive 
line  and  harmonious  color.  Natural  expression  has  its  own  instinctive  form, 
and  this  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  aim  of  education  should  be  to  seize 
on  this  innate  sense  of  discipline,  in  order  to  develop  and  mature  it,  rather 
than  to  impose  on  the  child  a  system  of  discipline  which  may  be  alien  to  its 
nature  and  harmful  to  its  mental  growth. 

When  the  mental  growth  of  the  child  has  been  impeded,  and  its  psyche 
distorted  (with  results  which  are  definitely  neurotic  and  even  delinquent), 
then  there  is  much  evidence  which  suggests  that  the  practice  of  a  creative  art 
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may  have  a  therapeutic  effect,  gradually  leading  the  child  back  to  a  balanced 
psychological  disposition.  The  wider  claims  which  are  made  for  the  place  of 
art  in  education  do  not  stop  short  at  the  achievement  of  a  balanced  personality 
for  each  individual  child:  that  integration  of  the  personality  which  is  aimed 
at  is  an  integiation  within  the  group  or  community  to  which  the  child  be- 
longs. We  have  never  dared  to  trace  the  connections  between  the  disordered 
state  of  our  civilization  and  our  traditional  systems  of  education.  If  our  schools 
were  producing  naturally  and  normally  personalities  which  we  could  describe 
as  balanced,  integrated  or  harmonious,  we  should  not  be  able  to  tolerate  a 
condition  of  universal  disunity  and  mutual  distrust.  We  should  therefore 
re-examine  our  whole  tradition  of  education  since  the  Renaissance  and  dare 
to  ask  ourselves  whether  it  has  been  generally  productive  of  individual  se- 
renity and  social  harmony.  We  might  then  have  to  confess  that  in  our  ex- 
clusive preoccupation  with  knowledge  and  science,  we  had  omitted  to  educate 
those  human  faculties  which  are  connected  with  the  emotional  and  integiative 
aspects  of  human  life  —  that  ^ve  had  carefully  nurtured  inhuman  monsters, 
with  certain  organs  of  the  intelligence  gigantically  enlarged,  others  com- 
pletely atrophied.  I  am  not  making  scientific  assertions:  I  am  merely  pointing 
out  that  in  certain  directions  we  have  not  dared  to  question  the  presupposi- 
tions of  our  academic  traditions  and  that  at  the  same  time  these  presupposi- 
tions have  a  clear  connection  with  the  character  of  our  civilization. 

I  hope  I  have  now  made  it  clear  that  what  I  have  called  the  development  of 

a  balanced  aesthetic  awareness  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  Our  aim  is  the  same  as 

1       Plato's  —  the  moral  and  intellectual  wholeness  or  health  of  mankind  —  and 

I        art  is  for  me,  as  it  was  for  Plato,  a  means  to  this  end.  But  that  has  not  been  the 


general  purpose  of  education  since  the  Renaissance.  I  think  one  might  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  since  the  rise  of  scholasticism  in  the  Middle  Ages,  education 
has  taken  many  forms,  but  essentially,  during  all  these  centuries,  its  aim  has 
been  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  intellect,  to  discipline  the  emotions  and 
to  build  up  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  natural  world.  That  aim 
has  been  pursued  with  such  consistency  and  singleness  of  mind  that,  according 
to  some  anatomists,  the  very  structure  of  the  human  brain  has  been  altered 
and  physiological  tensions  have  been  set  up  which  are  definitely  perceptible 
as  piocesses  alien  to  the  organism  as  a  whole. =  I  am  not  capable  of  handling 
this  evidence,  but  I  think  it  is  worth  noting  in  passing  that  there  is  some 
biological  evidence  for  the  belief  (or  rather,  since  it  is  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon belief,  the  heresy)  that  human  nature  can  be  changed. 

Those  people,  the  majority,  who  believe  that  human  nature  cannot  be 

2.  Cf.  Trigant  Burrow,  Biology  of  Human  Conflict  (New  York,  1937),  p.  117. 
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changed,  usually  make  this  dogma  a  basis  for  their  further  belief  that  ^ve  shall 
never  abolish  war.  Man  is  a  fighting  animal,  they  say,  and  since  there  is  no 
possibility  of  changing  his  nature,  he  will  continue  to  fight  vmtil,  presumably, 
the  human  race,  like  the  Kilkenny  cats,  is  no  more.  This  is,  of  course,  a  very 
illogical  and  unscientific  point  of  view.  We  know  that  some  human  beings 
are  aggressive  and  others  unaggressive:  that  some  communities  are  martial  in 
spirit,  others  pacific.  We  no\v  have  a  hypothesis  —  the  so-called  frustration- 
aggression  hypothesis  —  which  offers  a  comprehensive  explanation  of  this 
duplicity  in  human  nature.  Aggression,  it  asserts,  is  always  a  consequence 
of  frustration.  Avoid  frustration  and  we  shall  thereby  eliminate  the  psycho- 
logical basis  of  war  and  all  other  forms  of  aggression.^ 

It  seems  to  come  to  this:  we  could  change  human  nature  if  we  could  avoid 
the  frustration  of  certain  instinctual  drives  which  are  part  of  the  inherited 
characteristics  of  each  human  being.  I  do  not  ^vish  on  the  present  occasion 
to  spend  any  time  discussing  the  natiue  of  these  instincts:  we  are  all  a^vare 
of  their  existence,  and  we  know  that  their  perversion  results  in  the  formation 
of  what  we  call  "bad  habits."  Education,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  the  teach- 
ing of  "good  habits"  —  but  how  do  innate  instinctual  drives,  which  are  pre- 
sumably in  their  origin  ethically  neutral,  or  merely  egotistical,  become  "good" 
habits  rather  than  "bad"  habits?  That,  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  recognized  long 
ago,  is  the  crux  of  the  educational  problem,  and  it  is  still  a  problem  which, 
in  spite  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  all  the  educational  philosophers  ^vho  fol- 
lowed them,  remains  unsolved. 

It  remains  unsolved  in  practice,  biu  not,  I  think,  in  theory.  The  theory  was 
formulated  at  the  beginning,  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  but  that  theory  has 
never  yet  been  put  into  practice.  We  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  theory 
has  never  yet  been  taken  seriously.  Why? 

To  restate  the  theory  is  to  risk  the  displeasure  of  all  those  who  have  had 
their  grounding  in  these  classical  commonplaces.  But  in  statements  and  re- 
statements, everything  depends  on  the  emphasis  given  to  particular  aspects 
of  a  theory,  and  it  is  a  wrong  emphasis  which  in  this  particular  case  has  been 
responsible  for  an  age-long  misunderstanding. 

The  theory  begins  with  a  clear  distinction  between  moral  and  intellectual 
virtue.  I  need  not  elaborate  the  distinction,  but  please  observe  that  once  two 
things  have  been  separated,  it  is  possible  henceforth  to  treat  them  separately  — 
to  hand  over  the  teaching  of  moral  virtue  to  one  institution  and  the  teaching 
of  intellectual  virtue  to  another.  That  is,  in  effect,  what  happened  at  the 
Renaissance:  the  teaching  of  moral  virtue  became  the  exclusive  concern  of 

3.  Cf.  John  Dollard  and  others,  Frustration  and  Aggression,  Institute  of  Human  Relations,  Yale 
University  (New  Haven.  1937). 
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the  Church,  the  teaching  of  intellectual  virtue  the  exclusive  concern  of  the 
State.  The  Church  has  never  pretended  to  teach  moral  virtue  on  Platonic 
lines,  so  the  fact  that  the  Church  has  failed  to  carry  out  its  assignment  is  merely 
what  a  Platonist  would  expect.  What  is  important  to  emphasize  is  that  the 
State  (in  which  term  I  include  all  secular  institutions  permitted  or  authorized 
to  act  in  the  name  of  the  State),  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  inculcating  moral 
virtue,  was  able  to  concentrate  on  that  immense  development  of  rational 
thought  which  has  culminated  in  the  atomic  bomb.  So  overwhelming  was 
the  progress  in  this  direction  that  intellectual  values  began,  in  the  seventeenth 
century  if  not  earlier,  to  invade  the  province  of  moral  education,  until  we 
arrive  at  the  paradoxical  situation  in  which  even  ethics  is  held  to  be  a  science, 
subject  to  quantitative  laws.* 

Leaving  on  one  side  intellectual  virtue,  the  development  of  which  may  or 
may  not  be  justified  by  the  immense  structure  of  modern  philosophy  and 
science,  we  should  direct  our  attention  to  the  fate  of  moral  virtue,  which 
Plato  and  Aristotle  regarded  not  merely  as  of  equal  importance,  but  even 
as  having  a  certain  priority  in  education.  These  Greek  philosophers  said  again 
and  again  that  all  the  intellectual  virtue  man  is  capable  of  is  not  only  useless, 
but  indeed  dangerous,  unless  its  grafted  on  to  a  stock  of  moral  goodness.  By 
ignoring  the  essential  priority  of  moral  virtue,  our  systems  of  education  are 
merely  putting  dangerous  instruments  into  the  hands  of  people  whose  in- 
stinctual life  may  be,  not  merely  unformed,  but  even  evilly  disposed. 

The  only  method  of  moral  education  developed  in  the  modern  world  is 
education  by  precept.  These  are  the  laws,  these  are  the  commandments,  this 
is  done  and  that  is  not  done  by  the  best  people:  obey,  conform,  go  and  do 
likewise.  If  we  could  assume  that  these  laws  and  commandments  were  perfect, 
ordained  by  God,  and  not  the  mere  accumulation  of  customs  and  supersti- 
tions, there  might  be  some  virtue  in  such  a  system.  We  know  that  human  be- 
ings are  very  apt  to  learn  by  imitation,  especially  social  imitation.  But  if  they 
are  imitating  an  imperfect  pattern,  no  improvement  takes  place.  We  merely 
propagate  one  another's  vices,  along  with  a  few  convenient  virtues.  For  this 
reason  we  must  look  outside  human  society  for  the  pattern  of  moral  virtue, 
and  the  only  pattern  outside  ourselves  is  our  environment,  in  so  far  as  that  is 
enduring.  Look  into  the  structure  of  the  physical  universe:  there,  said  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  you  will  find  the  pattern  of  moral  virtue.  Repeat  that  pattern  in 
your  lives,  impress  it  on  your  souls,  do  this  habitually  and  especially  in  child- 
hood, and  then  goodness  will  become  second  nature  to  you. 

Plato  did  not  put  forward  this  theory  as  a  likely  hypothesis:  he  attempted 

4.  Cf.  C.  H.  Waddington,  The  Scientific  Attitude  (London,  1942). 
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to  give  it  a  logical  demonstration.  It  was  already  evident  to  the  Greeks  that 
certain  laws  are  exhibited  in  the  structure  of  the  physical  universe:  laws  of 
harmony  and  proportion,  of  balance  and  rhythm.  Modern  physics  has,  of 
course,  enormously  reinforced  the  early  perceptions  of  Greek  science  in  this 
respect.  The  same  laws,  Plato  ^vas  quick  to  perceive,  are  also  exhibited  in  the 
most  perfect  and  efficient  forms  of  human  activity:  in  music,  in  dancing,  in 
gymnastics,  in  the  rhythms  of  poetry  and  the  harmonies  of  painting  or  sculp- 
ture. The  inference  was  then  simple  enough  —  so  simple  that  for  twenty-four 
centuries  it  has  seemed  too  bold  and  revolutionary.  Make  the  rhythmic  arts  the 
basis  of  your  methods  of  education,  said  Plato.  Then,  quite  naturally,  quite 
inevitably,  you  instil  into  children  that  sense  of  form  or  grace  which  is  the 
foundation  of  moral  goodness.  That  is  the  theory,  simple  and  inflexible,  which 
Plato  taught  in  the  Laws  no  less  eloquently  than  in  the  Republic.  It  is  simple, 
it  is  clear:  the  only  mystery  is  why  the  world  has  for  so  long  neglected  it.'* 

There  are  many  possible  explanations  of  this  mystery.  To  the  Christian 
world  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  so  far  as  it  was  known  to  them,  such  a  theory  must 
have  seemed  pagan,  humanistic,  without  divine  sanction.  More  difficult  to 
explain  is  the  failure  of  the  Renaissance  to  revive  the  theory  with  any  sense 
of  actuality.  It  is  true  that  the  theory  was  rediscovered  and  restated  —  by  Al- 
berti,  for  example.  But  by  then  moral  education  had  become  hopelessly  con- 
fused with  religious  instruction,  and  this  confusion  was  to  be  deepened  by  the 
Reformation.  With  the  giowth  of  puritanism  an  immense  paradox  was 
foisted  on  the  world:  the  supposed  antagonism  of  art  and  religion,  of  grace 
and  goodness.  In  England,  and  here  in  the  United  States,  we  still  live  in  the 
limits  of  that  moral  blackout. 

In  general,  two  great  mental  changes  are  necessary  before  we  can  hope  to 
give  Plato's  theory  of  education  a  trial:  a  return  to  the  Platonic  ideal  of  moral 
virtue,  which  involves  what  we  call  "a  change  of  heart";  and  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  the  significance  of  the  creative  activity.  The  change  of  heart  may  be 
forced  upon  us  by  our  desperate  straits  —  it  is  the  wider  problem  of  the  crisis 
of  our  civilization.  But  one  change  is  implicated  in  the  other,  and  I  have  failed 
if  I  have  not  persuaded  you  that  a  true  appreciation  of  the  creative  activity  is 
the  best  hope  of  a  solution  of  our  moral  crisis.  The  means  by  which  we  can 
achieve  the  moral  revolution  are  themselves  the  substance  of  an  enduring 
culture. 

5-  Recently  it  has  been  brilliantly  restated  by  Hans  Kayser,  in  Akroasis,  die  Lehre  von  der  Har- 
monie  der  Welt  (Basel,  1946). 
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IV.  Towards  a  Duplex  Civilization 

In  my  last  lecture  I  was  concerned  with  the  problem  of  education,  my 
hypothesis  being  that  unless  you  have  some  system  of  education,  or  mode  of 
upbringing,  which  quite  naturally  and  inevitably  instils  into  the  general 
body  of  the  people  skill  in  the  making  of  things  and  taste  in  the  consumption  of 
things,  all  other  efforts  to  give  style  to  the  products  of  the  machine  will  be  in 
vain.  In  the  present  lecture  I  would  like  to  be  a  little  more  specific  —  to  dis- 
cuss these  problems  in  relation  to  the  existing  structure  of  our  industrial 
society  and  to  speculate  on  what  changes  in  that  structure  must  take  place  be- 
fore our  ideals  —  those  values  of  ^v^hich  I  spoke  in  my  first  lecture  —  can  be 
realized. 

I  have  already  made  my  main  point:  I  have  ridiculed  the  notion  that  you 
can  take  a  pupil  who  has  had  a  miscellaneous  education  up  to  the  age  of  four- 
teen or  sixteen,  and  then  begin  to  turn  him  into  an  artist,  or,  more  specifically, 
an  architect  or  industrial  designer,  by  means  of  a  more  or  less  extensive  course 
of  vocational  training,  as  completely  false.  The  miscellaneous  —  multilateral 
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is  the  more  obscure  word  used  by  our  educationists  —  the  miscellaneous  edu- 
cation to  which  that  pupil  has  been  subjected  before  he  reaches  the  age  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  most  likely  will  have  destroyed  that  basic  sensibility  with- 
out which  a  vocational  training  in  design  is  a  mere  waste  of  time.  The  educa- 
tion of  an  artist  begins  at  birth:  it  is  the  education,  or  rather  preservation,  of 
virgin  sensibilities,  and  these  sensibilities  are  so  important  in  all  walks  of  life 
(not  least  in  the  moral  walks)  that  a  few  exceptionally  perceptive  philosophers 
such  as  Plato,  Schiller  and  Bernard  Sha^v  have  maintained  that  aesthetic  edu- 
cation is  the  only  kind  of  education  that  really  matters.  As  Shaw  puts  it  in  his 
most  recent  book:  "The  education  that  sticks  after  school  is  aesthetic  educa- 
tion. Such  terms  as  scientific  education  and  secular  education  are  thoughtless 
nonsense:  science  transcends  all  pigeon-holes;  and  secular  education  means 
teaching  with  a  cane  instead  of  a  creed.  The  classification  proper  for  statesmen 
is  into  aesthetic  and  technical  education."^ 

Granted  a  basic  aesthetic  education,  a  pupil  can  be  made  anything  of,  a 
good  engineer  or  a  good  accountant,  as  well  as  a  good  designer.  If  the  stock 
is  good,  any  variety  of  vocation  can  be  giafted  on  to  it,  by  an  operation  that  is 
painless  and  unobserved.  A  sensible  system  of  education  would  not  impose 
vocational  training  at  any  arbitrary  age:  vocation  would  grow  out  of  natural 
aptitude,  and  our  object  should  be  to  devise  a  system  which  allows  such  ap- 
titude to  emerge  as  naturally  as  a  stem  from  the  growing  plant. 

Existing  educational  systems  are  not  aesthetic,  and  only  a  minority  who 
have  managed  by  luck  or  illness  to  escape  their  deadening  influences  show 
any  natural  desire  to  become  artists  or  designers.  This  minority  can  at  present 
pursue  vocational  courses,  but  few  of  these  have  any  relevance  to  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  industry.  They  can,  it  is  true,  become  architects,  and  archi- 
tects have  their  place  in  industry.  In  the  existing  situation  industrial  de- 
signers have  been  drawn  largely  from  the  ranks  of  trained  architects,  but  no 
one  would  maintain  that  an  architect's  training  is  wholly  adequate  for  the 
industrial  designer.  Apart  from  architecture,  the  potential  industrial  de- 
signer can  only  be  trained  as  an  artist  —  ^vhich,  if  the  word  conveyed  its  right 
meaning,  would  be  perfect.  But  in  fact  this  means  that  a  pupil  can  attend  a 
school  or  college  of  art  which  trains  him  to  become  a  painter  or  sculptor,  or, 
alternatively,  a  "commercial"  artist,  which  term  might  include  poster-artist, 
fashion-designer,  book-illustrator  or  artist-potter.  Never,  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  could  the  product  of  these  schools  immediately  take  his  place 
in  industry  as  the  designer  of  a  motor-car,  a  machine-tool,  or  even  a  domestic 
utensil. 

1.  Everybody's  Political  What's  What   (London,  1944). 
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There  are,  of  course,  the  technical  colleges  and  institutes,  and  some  of  these 
run,  like  a  trailer,  a  course  in  art.  The  degree  to  which  this  course  is  integrated 
Tvith  technical  education  may  vary  a  little  from  one  institution  to  another, 
but  the  link  is  never  vital.  Art  is  an  "extra,"  and  it  often  implies  no  more 
than  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  historical  conventions  of  "ornament" 
and  "decoration." 

Aesthetic  education,  design  centers,  colleges  of  art,  post-graduate  courses 
in  industrial  design  —  these  no  doubt  represent  efforts  -^vhich  might  eventually 
seal  off  oases  of  order  in  the  productive  chaos,  but  I  do  not  see  any  certain 
hope  of  salvation  unless  all  these  measures  to  promote  good  design  are  spon- 
'/  taneous  expressions  of  a  social  conscience.  That  is  a  somewhat  metaphysical 
way  of  stating  the  evident  truth  that  a  style,  in  the  historical  sense,  can  only 
arise  out  of,  and  be  a  reflection  of,  a  specific  social  and  industrial  structure.  Or 
more  simply  still,  a  society  gets  the  style  it  deserves.  The  predatory  capitalism 
of  the  nineteenth  century  got  the  style  it  deserved  —  the  ^vorst  in  the  history  of 
taste.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  interdependence  of  art  and  society,  of  style 
and  custom.  You  can  have  great  artists,  exceptional  individuals,  who  rise 
superior  to  their  circumstances;  but  the  daily  bread  of  things  made  and  used  is 
sweet  if  the  daily  life  is  sweet,  sour  if  it  is  sour,  and  just  stinking  rotten  if  the 
/        basis  of  society  is  injustice  and  misery. 

"^  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  ^vhat  kind  of  industrial  structure  will  eventually 
emerge  from  the  evident  breakdown  of  laissez-faire  capitalism,  but  it  ivould 
seem  that  the  only  immediate  choice  in  my  o^vn  country  is  between  some  form 
of  monopoly  capitalism  and  some  form  of  state  socialism:  most  of  the  econo- 
mists one  reads  or  talks  to  seem  to  expect  a  combination  of  both  systems,  the 
essential  feature  being  an  "economics  of  control."  Such  economists  do  not 
ask  for  the  direct  supervision  of  industry;  they  would  be  content  to  operate 
through  the  central  instruments  of  credit  issue,  taxation,  export  licences,  etc. 

These  alternative  systems  of  industrial  organization  are  no'ivhere  fully 
established:  we  are  dealing  with  tendencies.  This  is  true  even  in  a  country 
like  the  U.S.S.R.,  where  the  economic  and  industrial  structure  of  society  has 
undergone  vast  changes  since  the  Revolution  of  1917,  and  is  still  changing. 

We  should  first  note  that  these  tendencies,  in  all  advanced  industrial  coun- 
tries, are  both  economic  and  technical.  I  shall  deal  with  these  distinct  aspects 
separately,  and  first  •with  the  economic  tendencies. 

The  general  economic  character  of  the  industrial  system  of  the  past  150 
years  may  be  described  as  competitive,  and  is  openly  defended  as  such  by 
economists  like  Robbins,  Hayek  and  Ropke.  Its  structure  was  determined  by 
the  profit  motive,  and  all  the  subsidiary  activities  of  distribution  and  sale 
depended  on  whether  articles  manufactured  could  be  "made  to  pay."  W^e  may 
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IX  "Two  Giants"  —  by  a  boy  at  school  in  the  country,  an  example  of  the  powerful  "expressionist" 
art  which  the  normal  child  produces  without  effort. 


X  "The  Family"  —  drawn  by  a  boy  in  the  East  End  of  London,  betrays  an  obsession  with  repetitive 
patterns  which  is  probably  indicative  of  some  mental  strain,  but  which  nevertheless  results  in  a 
drawing  of  great  realism  and  emotional  power. 
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XI  "Composition  with  Fish"  —  the  work  of  a  normal  child  in  an  English  secondary  school.  Without 
any  prompting  from  the  teacher,  the  drawing  has  released  from  the  girl's  unconscious  a  compen- 
dium of  symbols  —  fishes,  ladders,  crowns,  porches  —  the  familiar  material  of  the  psycho-analvst. 


XII  "A   Bedtime  Story"  — here  the  child   reveals  a   capacity   to  express  emotional    intensity,  and 
achieves  a  residt  which  has  the  dignitv  and  power  of  a  Byzantine  ikon. 
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have  various  opinions  about  the  fairness  and  efficiency  of  such  a  system,  but 
no  one  is  likely  to  question  this  general  description  of  its  mode  of  operation. 

About  the  general  economic  character  of  tile  industrial  system  towards 
which  we  are  now  moving,  there  may  be  some  legitimate  difference  of  opinion, 
but  I  think  we  can  agree  that  all  the  various  alternatives  rely  on  some  form  of 
centralized  control.  This  is  probably  an  inherent  tendency  of  the  democratic 
system  itself,  in  so  far  as  democracy  is  identified  with  majority  rule.  But  the 
control  may  be  either  industrial  or  governmental.  If  it  is  to  be  industrial,  the 
whole  field  of  production  ^vill  gradually  crystallize  into  a  few  powerful  cartels 
or  combinations,  international  in  scope,  and  to  some  degree  competitive  with 
one  another  —  the  heavy  metals  compete  with  the  light  alloys,  synthetic  rub- 
ber with  plantation  rubber  and  the  shipping  combines,  shipping  with  airways, 
coffee  with  tea,  and  so  on.  If  the  centralized  control  is  governmental,  it  tends 
to  be  nationalistic  and  totalitarian  —  it  comes  into  direct  conflict  with  the 
internationally  organized  cartels  and  in  time  of  war  takes  action  against 
them.  This  totalitarian  control  of  industry  is,  from  the  economic  point  of 
view,  essentially  practical  —  it  may  be  combined  with  either  a  fascist  or  a  so- 
cialist ideology.  The  monopolist  control  is  also  essentially  practical  and  does 
not  aspire  to  an  ideology.  It  kno^vs  that  an  ideology  can  easily  be  created  once 
its  power  is  secure. 

We  may  not  like  either  of  these  systems  —  we  may  long  to  be  back  to  the 
good  old  days  of  private  enterprise  and  laissez-faire  competition;  or  we  may 
think,  as  I  do,  that  there  is  still  another  system  to  be  evolved,  based  on  co- 
operation and  mutual  aid.  But  both  these  attitudes  are  idealistic,  and  I  think 
that  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  the  only  practical  choice,  in  the  immediate 
future,  is  between  the  totalitarian  and  the  monopolistic  organization  of  in- 
dustry. 

This  may  seem  a  gloomy  prognostication  to  those  who  believe  in  democratic 
control,  but  how  precisely  can  such  control  operate  if  it  is  to  operate  from  a 
center?  We  may  enact  anti-trust  la^vs,  as  has  been  done  in  the  United  States, 
but  such  laws  are  operative  within  a  sovereignty  which  is  limited  in  territorial 
extent.  The  trusts  will  register  their  offices  in  Luxembourg  or  Timbuctoo, 
and  operate  through  anonymous  holding  companies.  We  cannot  control  an 
international  organization  by  piecemeal  national  legislation.  But  even  if  we 
suppose  that  we  can  —  if  ^ve  suppose  that  by  sanctions  and  other  forceful 
measures  we  can  compel  all  nations  to  take  action  against  the  cartels  —  what 
do  we  put  in  their  places?  The  most  rigid  state  control.  And  what  does  this 
control  amount  to  in  terms  of  personnel?  An  exclusive  civil  service,  trained 
in  new  technical  colleges  and  universities.  Our  wartime  experience  has  shown 
the  impracticability  of  that  solution.  We  are  compelled  sooner  or  later  to  im- 
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port  into  our  civil  service  that  same  managerial  class,  expert  in  the  administra- 
tion of  big  business,  which  would  otherwise  run  the  cartels. 

The  more  we  concentrate,  the  more  completely  we  deliver  ourselves  into 
the  hands  of  the  managers,  or,  as  we  now  tend  to  call  them,  the  controllers. 
This  group,  whether  working  for  a  cartel  or  for  the  State,  will  give  us  the 
goods:  they  will  promise,  and  will  achieve,  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  the 
■\vorker.  In  return  all  they  will  ask  of  the  worker  is  that  he  should  surrender 
his  freedom  —  his  freedom  of  movement,  so  that  industries  can  be  scientifically 
located;  his  freedom  of  association,  so  that  labor  can  be  docile  and  flexible; 
his  freedom  of  opinion,  so  that  the  worker  can  concentrate  on  the  job  in 
hand.  And  I  do  not  doubt  that  many  workers  will  be  glad  to  surrender  these 
privileges  ^vhich  never  filled  their  bellies,  for  a  future  of  high  ^s'ages,  short 
hours,  cheap  amusements  and  every  man  a  car. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  technical  tendencies  of  our  time.  There  is  little 
doubt  about  their  dominant  nature.  The  Industrial  Revolution,  such  as  we 
have  known  it  in  the  past,  was  essentially  mechanical.  From  the  invention  of 
the  steam-engine  to  the  electric  dynamo  and  th.e  internal  combustion  engine, 
it  was  a  revolution  exploiting  power,  and  took  the  form  of  a  progressive  de- 
velopment of  more  and  better  machines.  For  that  reason  ^ve  call  this  period 
of  development  the  Machine  Age.  Combined  with  the  economics  (and  the 
ethics)  of  competitive  enterprise,  the  machine  had  little  thought  for  its  ma- 
terial. Exploitation  was  its  motive,  and  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth  — 
coal,  metal,  stone,  wood,  organic  fibers,  etc.  —  seemed  sufficient  unto  the  day. 

But  all  the  time,  parallel  to  this  physical  revolution,  a  chemical  revolution 
was  taking  place;  and,  though  it  had  many  important  applications  to  industry, 
it  was  not  until  comparatively  recent  times  that  chemistry  began  to  take  a  lead 
and  even  to  threaten  the  whole  structure  of  the  mechanical  industries.  Power 
is,  of  course,  still  an  essential,  but  the  direction  in  which  this  power  is  to  be 
applied  may  be  completely  switched  over  —  switched  from  the  exploitation 
of  natural  resources  to  the  elaboration  of  synthetic  materials.  Not  all  these 
new  materials  are,  strictly  speaking,  synthetic,  but  all  are,  on  almost  every 
score,  infinitely  preferable  to  the  old  materials.  Plastics  can  replace  wood, 
glass,  rubber  and  leather;  aluminium  and  magnesium  alloys  can  replace  iron, 
steel,  tin,  zinc,  etc.;  rayon,  nylon  and  such  synthetic  fibers  can  replace  cotton, 
jute,  wool,  etc.,  and  even  eliminate  the  process  of  weaving.  Hundreds  of  ex- 
isting crafts  are  threatened  ^vith  extinction.  The  chemical  phase  of  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  is  going  to  be  more  violent  and  far-reaching  than  the 
mechanical  phase. 

We  may  have  all  sorts  of  political  and  moral  objections  to  these  economic 
and  technical  tendencies,  but  I  want  to  confine  our  attention  to  their  likely 
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effect  on  design.  It  is  an  effect  which  is  aheady  partly  apparent,  but  the  final 
outcome  is  anything  but  obvious. 

As  far  as  the  economic  tendencies  are  concerned,  we  may  be  fairly  certain 
that  design  will  not  fare  ^vorse  than  it  has  done  under  laissez-faire  capitalism. 
The  effect  of  the  profit  motive  was  always  detrimental  to  design.  Art  was  the 
first  luxury  to  be  eliminated  in  cutthroat  competition,  and  the  number  of 
people  who  were  ^villing  to  pay  more  for  a  ivell-designed  article  was  always, 
from  the  market  point  of  view,  inconsiderable.  It  is  not  a  point  that  need  be 
argued  —  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  dreary  products  of  the  system.  All  at- 
tempts to  improve  it  —  the  Prince  Consort  ^vith  his  museums  and  exhibitions, 
William  Morris  with  his  craftsmen  and  workshops  —  were  movements  against 
the  predominant  economic  motive  and  ■were  doomed  to  failure. 

There  have  been,  perhaps,  some  stirrings  of  remorse  in  recent  years.  Some 
manufacturers  did  begin  to  realize  that,  other  things  being  equal,  design 
^vould  pay.  The  efforts  of  a  century  of  propaganda  were  beginning  to  have 
some  effects  on  the  buying  public,  which  was  becoming  design-conscious. 
But  the  lead  really  came,  not  from  the  typical  capitalists  of  the  past,  but  from 
the  managers  of  the  first  public  corporations  and  industrial  combinations. 
When  competition  is  cut  out,  ^vhen  profit  is  no  longer  the  dominant  motive 
in  an  industrial  organization,  when,  in  short,  public  service  is  the  guiding 
motive,  then  good  design  becomes  a  decisive  factor  —  simply  because  it  brings 
prestige  to  the  managerial  class. 

Logically,  the  same  considerations  ought  to  apply  to  the  totalitarian  con- 
trol exercised  by  the  State,  but  the  evidence  so  far  is  not  unequivocal.  In  the 
state  where  totalitarian  control  has  been  most  absolute  for  the  longest  period 
—  in  Russia  —  there  is  little  sign  of  grace.  Aesthetic  factors  were  left  out  of  the 
Five  Year  Plans.  It  would  not  have  cost  anything  to  put  them  in  —  but  they 
were  left  out. 

The  evidence  from  pre-^var  Germany  and  Italy  was  more  favorable  to  the 
totalitarian  system.  Both  regimes  were  design-conscious,  but  both  illustiated 
the  ambiguity  of  such  a  situation.  The  design  did  not  arise  out  of  the  indus- 
trial system,  but  was  imposed  on  it  and,  if  not  political,  was  merely  academic. 
In  Germany,  after  1933,  there  was  a  deliberate  return  to  the  heavy,  solid  style 
of  the  Bismarck  era,  tempered  with  some  influence  of  that  Graeco-Roman 
classicism  which  dictators  usually  favor.  In  Italy  there  was  more  originality 
and,  indeed,  some  attempt  to  form  a  modern  style.  It  was  mostly  confined  to 
public  works,  monumental  art  of  various  sorts,  and  did  not  penetrate  \  ery 
deeply  into  the  industrial  system.  In  both  Germany  and  Italy  the  change,  such 
as  it  was,  was  forced  —  it  never  became  a  natural  function  of  industry. 

We  come  then  to  that  other  form  of  central  control  ^vhich  is  exercised  by 
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industrial  cartels,  usually  of  international  scope.  Here  the  evidence  is  more 
difficult  to  collect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  international  combines  have  so 
far  in  the  main  been  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  primary  materials  — 
metals  and  chemicals  —  and  they  have  not  attempted  to  control  the  making-up 
of  these  materials  into  articles  for  the  retail  market.  There  is  perhaps  some 
exception  in  the  electrical  industry.  Generally,  however,  a  cartel  like  the 
Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  or  Du  Pont  and  its  subsidiaries,  has  been  con- 
tent to  supply  the  raiv  material  of,  say,  plastics  and  leave  it  to  small  manu- 
facturers to  make  what  use  they  liked  of  such  raw  material.  The  vulgarity  of 
most  plastic  articles  is  explained  by  this  fact.  No  research  has  gone  into  the 
design  of  plastic  objects  —  certainly  no  research  comparable  to  the  chemical 
research  ^vhich  produced  the  actual  substances. 

There  are  signs,  ho^vever,  that  this  position  is  changing.  The  wartime  con- 
centration of  industry  is  one  aspect  of  the  change.  The  desire  of  industrial 
combinations  to  extend  their  tentacles  vertically  as  ^vell  as  horizontally  is 
another  explanation.  When  the  utilization  of  their  raw  materials  becomes 
the  concern  of  the  cartels,  I  believe  that  there  is  every  likelihood  that  we  shall 
see  an  immense  improvement  in  design.  Design  will  become  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  management,  and  it  will  be  governed  by  the  same  ideals  of  efficiency 
which  prevail  in  the  scientific  and  administrative  departments  of  the  cartels. 

In  political  economy  we  associate  cartels  and  trade  combinations  of  all 
kinds  with  a  policy  of  restrictionism,  and  it  may  be  that  this  tendency  will  have 
to  be  brought  under  State  control,  thus  destroying  whatever  virtues  the  sys- 
tem possesses.  But  cartels  are  not  the  only  restrictionist  organizations  in  our 
industrial  system.  Trade  unions,  ^vkh  their  policies  directed  against  the  dilu- 
tion of  labor,  are  potentially  and  even  actually  a  far  greater  obstacle  to  the 
improvement  of  design.  One  has  only  to  read  of  the  opposition  which  a  great 
and  original  architect  like  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  has  received  fiom  the  labor 
unions  here  in  America  to  realize  the  practical  veto  which  they  exercise  on 
new  materials  and  processes.  Anything  which  disturbs  the  traditional  hier- 
archy of  the  labor  market  has  been  and  will  be  bitterly  opposed  by  the  trade 
unions.  There  will  be  a  big  fight  on  the  issue  of  pre-fabrication,  and  every 
new  process  which  brings  to  an  end  an  old  craft,  every  new  material  ^vhich 
makes  an  old  industry  obsolete,  will  be  opposed  as  bitterly  and  as  unavail- 
ingly  as  the  workers  of  1 50  years  ago  opposed  the  first  machines. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  trace  a  clear  line  through  the  obscure  jungle  of  in- 
dustrial change  which  lies  ahead.  I  see  no  future  which  I  can  anticipate  with 
any  personal  pleasure  —  the  managerial  revolution,  whether  in  its  monopolist 
or  totalitarian  form,  seems  to  me  to  offer  but  different  names  for  an  essential 
serfdom,  in  which  there  will  be  little  liberty,  no  equality,  and  only  the  fra- 
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ternity  of  the  barrack-room.  But  I  feel  fairly  sure  that  that  barrack-room  will 
have  more  amenities  under  monopoly  capitalism  than  in  the  totalitarian 
state.  Monopoly  capitalism  still  preserves  a  competitive  spirit,  if  it  is  only  the 
competitive  spirit  of  rival  industries.  The  fight  between  gas  and  electricity, 
between  aluminum  and  steel,  between  plastics  and  a  hundred  materials,  is  a 
fight  in  which  cost  will  be  reduced  to  an  absolute  minimum  and  quality  will 
tell  as  it  never  has  told  in  the  fight  between  private  enterprises  and  national 
interests.  The  fight  between  industries  is  more  promising  for  the  consumer 
than  the  fight  within  industries.  The  very  totalitarianism  of  the  collective 
state,  on  the  other  hand,  abolishes  all  competitive  spirit  —  it  even  tends,  by 
piusuing  a  policy  of  autarky,  to  eliminate  international  struggles.  The  Eng- 
lish automobile,  for  example,  so  long  as  it  had  to  fear  the  competition  of  the 
American  car,  was  spurred  on  to  some  progressive  sense  of  design.  Abolish 
this  competition,  unify  production  under  state  management,  and  ^vhat  motive 
remains  for  progress?  The  State  car  would  be  a  utility  car,  economical  to  run, 
possibly  cheap  to  buy,  but  as  dull  as  a  blue  book  or  a  postage  stamp,  or  any 
other  typical  product  of  existing  state  industries. 

When  I  say  that  a  society  gets  the  style  it  deserves,  the  implication  is  that 
we  lack  a  great  style  in  the  arts  today  because  we  have  not  yet  evolved  a  form 
of  society  from  which  a  style  can  spontaneously  emerge.  This  is  another  way 
of  saying  that  as  a  people  we  lack  taste,  and  once  Ave  have  stated  the  truth  in 
that  brutal  way,  we  have  put  the  blame  where  it  properly  belongs  —  on  our- 
selves, on  our  present  social  structure. 

In  discussing  the  problems  of  industrial  art,  and  indeed  the  problems  of 
art  in  general,  we  have  tended  in  recent  years  to  adopt  an  attitude  which  is 
too  objective.  We  have  thought  in  terms  of  the  thing,  the  work  of  art  or  piece 
of  craftsmanship,  and  too  little  in  terms  of  the  person.  It  is  true  that  ^ve  have 
said  quite  enough  about  the  person  of  the  artist,  even  enough  about  the  psy- 
chology of  the  creative  process  which  determines  the  nature  of  the  work  of 
art.  But  art  is  meant  for  commimication,  for  consumption;  and  what  we  have 
neglected  is  the  psychology  of  the  consumer,  the  person  for  whose  enjoyment 
or  use  the  work  of  art  is  intended.  What  we  have  neglected,  in  short,  is  the 
whole  phenomenon  of  taste,  and  we  have  even  become  a  little  shy  of  using  the 
very  word. 

An  inquiry  into  the  etymology  of  the  word  itself  would  carry  us  into  some 
interesting  by-ways  of  history,  but  it  is  only  essential  for  bur  present  purposes 
to  note  that  originally  taste  meant  something  very  definitely  physical  or  sensa- 
tional: the  actual  process  of  testing  by  touch  (the  word  tact  is  related  to  it), 
and,  in  the  sense  still  normal,  the  act  of  testing  the  flavor  of  food  by  means  of 
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the  tongue.  It  was  with  that  physical  analogy  in  mind  that  the  use  of  the  word 
i\'as  gradually  extended  to  describe  the  reception  and  appreciation  of  works 
of  art. 

When  in  the  eighteenth  century  philosophers  began  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  sensory  experience  involved  in  the  appreciation  of  works  of  art,  they 
used  this  word  taste.  It  plays  a  great  part  in  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  for  ex- 
ample, who  defined  it  as  "the  faculty  of  judging  (or  estimating)  an  object  or 
the  representation  of  an  object  by  an  entirely  disinterested  satisfaction  or 
dissatisfaction."  Such  a  definition  does  not  carry  us  very  far,  but  it  was  the 
disinterestedness  of  aesthetic  judgments  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
these  philosophers.  Back  in  the  seventeenth  century  Leibnitz  had  pointed 
out  that  whilst  intellectual  ideas  were  judged  by  their  clarity,  and  knowledge 
depended  on  the  distinctness  to  which  ideas  were  reduced  by  philosophy, 
another  class  of  ideas  did  nevertheless  exist  which  could  not  be  reduced  to 
clarity,  which  were  essentially  confused  and  only  accessible  to  the  senses,  and 
only  to  be  estimated  by  that  faculty  which  ^ve  agree  to  call  intuition.  An  art- 
ist, Leibnitz  pointed  out,  could  not  always  give  a  reason  for  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong  in  a  work  of  art:  if  pressed,  he  replies  that  the  work  he  dis- 
likes lacks  a  je  ne  sais  quoi. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  innate  nature  of  taste  has  ever  been  challenged  ex- 
cept by  the  behaviorist  school  of  psychology,  which  challenges  everything  that 
cannot  be  reduced  to  ounces  or  grams.  In  general,  taste  has  always  been  and 
still  is  recognized  as  personal  and  fundamentally  irrational.  What  an  indi- 
vidual likes  or  prefers  is  that  individual's  taste:  Avhat  the  aggregrate,  or  per- 
haps the  average  of  individuals  in  any  age  or  civilization  likes  or  prefers,  is 
the  taste  of  that  age  or  civilization. 

The  irrational  basis  of  taste  is  recognized  in  the  old  adage:  de  gustibus  non 
est  disputandum.  It  has  been  universally  recognized  that  taste  relates  to  the 
sensuous  and  physical  constitution  of  the  individual,  and  that  therefore  it  is 
not  possible  to  argue  ^vith  him  about  it  —  you  accept  it  as  part  of  his  disposi- 
tion, as  something  that  can  no  more  be  altered  than  the  color  of  his  eyes  or 
the  shape  of  his  head.  In  other  words,  it  is  assumed  that  taste  is  an  innate  and 
not  an  acquired  characteristic. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  poptdar  fallacy.  It  is  true  that  we  are  born  with  innate 
physical  peculiarities,  and  these  determine  the  basic  nature  of  the  organs 
through  Avhich  we  receive  sensuous  experience.  It  may  be  true  that  the  sen- 
suous reactions  of  the  newborn  infant  have  an  instinctive  rightness  aboiu 
them  and  remain  instinctively  right  so  long  as  the  child  is  adapting  itself  in  a 
purely  physical  sense  to  its  environment:  the  child,  that  is  to  say,  has  the  same 
kind  of  instinctive  grace  as  the  kitten  or  the  foal.  But  from  the  moment  of 
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birth  and  during  the  whole  course  of  its  upbringing,  the  human  child  is  sub- 
jected to  innumerable  influences  which  distort  its  natural  development  — 
the  influences  of  a  man-made  and  artificial  environment,  and  the  more  pro- 
found influences  of  the  complex  emotional  relationships  evolved  by  civiliza- 
tion. To  take  an  elementary  example:  an  individual's  color  preferences  are 
not  always,  or  even  generally,  based  on  direct  sensational  reactions.  Certain 
colors  have  acquired  associational  values,  and  one  individual  may  like  blue 
because  it  is  the  color  of  his  mother's  eyes,  and  another  may  hate  it  because  it 
was  the  color  his  baby  brother  used  to  be  dressed  in,  or  because  he  uncon- 
sciously associates  it  with  the  sea  and  seasickness. 

These  associational  factors  have  been  studied  in  great  detail  by  psychologists 
like  Bullough  and  Myers,  and  more  recently  by  the  psychoanalysts.  We  need 
not  pursue  this  aspect  of  the  matter  here,  though  we  should  remember  that 
what  some  people  mean  by  taste  is  precisely  such  an  accumulation  of  whimsies 
or  predilections.  "In  decoration  as  in  clothes,"  we  are  told  in  an  issue  of  the 
magazine  Vogue  (September,  1945),  "taste  is  opinion,  never  standard,  but  a 
conscious  development  that  gives  one  the  coinage  of  one's  convictions";  and 
to  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  this  vague  but  dogmatic  statement,  we  are  told 
that  "Princess  Gourielli's  flat  in  New  York  is  rather  like  a  collector's  heaven. 
Every^vhere  'irreconcilables'  of  Period  meet  in  fabulous  amity.  .  .  .  Princess 
Gourielli  (who  is  Madame  Helena  Rubenstein)  is  a  great  and  catholic  col- 
lector with  a  splendid  barbaric  sense  of  color.  She  has  filled  her  London  and 
Paris  houses  and  New  York  apartment  -svith  objects  that  amuse  or  interest 
her,  resulting  in  a  fine  tour-de-force  mixture  of  modern  color  and  period 
pieces."  The  illustrations  opposite  this  statement  show  ^vhat  is  described  as  an 
"eclectic  melange"  of  "Victorian  chairs;  chartreuse  rug;  on  the  pickled-oak 
walls  a  Rouault  in  needlepoint,  three  African  sculptured  pieces  and  t^vo 
Picassos  .  .  .  the  Spanish  Colonial  bookcase  was  a  find  in  Mexico;  afterwards 
lined  with  mirror  to  reflect  a  Bristol  glass  collection." 

This  might  be  described  as  an  extreme  case  of  eclecticism,  but  the  more 
timid  and  less  barbaric  taste  which  indulges  in  Queen  Anne  silver  and  Chip- 
pendale or  Shaker  furniture  is  not  essentially  different:  it  merely  substitutes, 
for  the  "irreconcilables"  which  it  needs  a  certain  courage  to  display,  the  "per- 
fect match"  which  is  dictated  by  historical  knowledge  or  a  dealer's  certificate. 
I  have  no  wish  to  decry  such  acquired  taste:  it  has  created  some  very  pleasant 
oases  in  the  desert  of  our  ugliness.  But  it  can  never  transform  that  desert.  It 
is  a  dilettante  and  individualistic  affair,  and  has  no  particular  relevance  to 
our  present  inquiry.  What  we  have  been  considering  in  these  lectures  is  ge7i- 
eralized  taste,  taste  Avhich  is  characteristic  of  a  people  or  a  period,  of  a  class  or 
a  civilization.  This,  I  think  you  will  agree,  is  an  aesthetic  and  sociological 
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problem  of  some  importance. 

There  are  at  least  three  ways  in  which  taste  becomes  generalized: 

1 .  by  social  pressures, 

2.  by  economic  processes, 

3.  by  material  or  technical  discoverers. 

We  need  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  third  way.  Obviously  if  a  new  ma- 
terial, such  as  plastic,  is  invented,  or  a  new  method  of  construction,  such  as 
ferro-concrete,  is  evolved,  or  a  new  method  of  production,  such  as  machine 
production,  is  introduced,  then  the  material  limits  are  expanded:  taste  has 
more  (or  perhaps  less)  freedom  of  choice,  more  or  less  scope  for  indulgence. 
But  it  is  doubtful  if  these  material  factors  affect  the  quality  of  taste:  they 
merely  feed  the  taste  which  has  already  been  formed  by  social  and  economic 
factors. 

An  orthodox  Marxian  would  no  doubt  argue  that  the  social  pressures  which 
influence  taste  are  merely  a  reflection  of  the  underlying  economic  processes. 
In  an  obvious  sense  this  is  true  enough;  but  once  the  economic  differentia- 
tions have  been  set  up,  then  the  way  in  which  taste  develops  within  each 
economic  group  is  determined  by  factors  which  are  not  essentially  economic. 

An  obvious  distinction  exists  between  the  taste  of  the  rich  and  the  taste 
of  the  poor,  but  it  is  not  a  distinction  which  follows  predictable  or  consistent 
lines.  Simplicity,  for  example,  which  may  be  an  economic  necessity  for  the 
poor,  may  become  the  last  stage  of  sophistication  for  the  rich;  and  the  poor, 
by  a  natural  process  of  compensation,  will  have  a  love  of  ostentation,  a  taste 
which  is  the  meretricious  imitation  of  the  rich  man's  taste.  But  nevertheless, 
certain  distinct  class  standards  do  develop  within  a  class  society. 

But  then  another  complicating  factor  comes  into  play,  one  which  shows 
the  superficiality  of  any  too  simple  economic  parallelism.  This  is  the  force 
of  tradition.  If  the  rich  man  could  acquire  his  taste  as  simply  as  he  acquires 
his  riches,  there  would  be  no  difference  between,  say,  the  taste  of  a  successful 
inanufacturer  of  pills  and  that  of  an  aristocratic  landowner.  But  the  suc- 
cessful parvenu  (admittedly  there  are  a  few  exceptions)  is  probably  a  man 
who  could  only  have  gained  his  riches  by  virtue  of  his  aesthetic  insensibility. 
He  is  rich,  but  vulgar;  and  the  one  thing  he  cannot  buy  with  his  money  is 
an  instinctive  feeling  for  beauty. 

In  his  dilemma  he  is  helped  to  some  extent  by  fashion.  He  finds  that  "the 
best  people"  furnish  their  houses  with  Chippendale  furniture,  seventeenth- 
century  Dutch  pictures,  Persian  rugs;  he  may  even  perceive  that  a  minority 
among  the  best  people  collect  less  obvious  things,  "Empire"  funiture,  im- 
pressionist paintings,  or  Chinese  porcelain.  He  can  be  selective  in  his  imita- 
tion; moreover,  he  can  even  employ  an  "expert"  to  buy  these  things  for  him, 
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and  that  is  perhaps  his  safest  course.  But  within  his  heart  he  must  from  time 
to  time  realize  that  these  things  are  not  his  taste,  but  only,  as  it  were,  a  pass- 
port to  social  prestige.  He  may  be  honest  enough  to  preserve  in  some  corner 
of  his  mansion  a  "den"  or  billiard-room  where  he  is  not  embarrassed  by 
objets  d'art  and  can  "feel  comfortable"  —  or  perhaps  "cozy"  is  the  word. 

The  traditional  taste  which  some  people  possess  by  inheritance  and  others 
acquire  during  the  course  of  their  upbringing,  is  a  complex  cultural  product, 
maintained  by  the  inherent  social  stability  of  a  class,  and  perpetuated  by  the 
educational  system  instituted  by  that  class.  The  only  coherent  tradition  to- 
day, which  still  survives  in  spite  of  the  violent  social  upheavals  of  our  time, 
is  that  standard  of  taste  which  was  introduced  into  European  society  at  the 
time  of  the  Renaissance.  The  new  middle-class  or  bourgeoisie  which  came 
into  existence  during  this  period  found  in  the  accumulation  of  works  of  art, 
and  in  the  support  of  artists,  a  means  of  expressing  their  class  consciousness, 
the  power  of  their  wealth.  Taste  became  a  visible  sign  of  success,  and  once 
this  link  between  wealth  and  art  had  been  established,  there  was  a  tendency 
to  stabilize  the  existing  values.  If,  that  is  to  say,  a  merchant  of  the  sixteenth 
century  had  converted  his  wealth  into  the  tangible  form  of  sculpture  of  the 
Hellenic  period,  or  paintings  of  the  Florentine  school,  the  "taste"  thus  ex- 
pressed became  a  vested  interest  and  as  such  was  passed  down  from  father 
to  son.  Moreover,  the  whole  system  of  education  was  influenced  in  the  same 
direction,  so  that  the  sons  in  question,  and  the  younger  generations  as  a 
whole,  in  so  far  as  they  were  educated,  were  taught  to  appreciate  the  "values" 
of  such  accumulated  possessions.  Academies  were  formed  to  perpetuate 
these  same  values  in  the  practice  of  future  artists,  and  the  eventual  result 
was  an  academic  tradition  strictly  graded  to  the  prevailing  economic  order, 
imitative  and  not  orginative  in  its  ideals.  Taste  in  this  way  became  an  in- 
tellectual category,  a  subject  to  be  taught  in  schools;  and  the  innate  sensi- 
bility of  the  individual  was  trained  to  conform  to  this  traditional  standard. 
Sensibility  as  a  spontaneous  function  only  survived  in  folk  art  and  in  savage 
art  —  in  the  art,  that  is  to  say,  outside  the  bourgeois  pale.  For  a  time,  perhaps, 
we  can  trace  the  survival  of  the  aristocratic  or  religious  standards  of  the 
previous  epoch,  but  by  the  seventeenth  century  it  is  already  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish them.  When  an  artist  does  by  chance  emerge  outside  the  bourgeois 
pale  (William  Blake  is  the  example  that  comes  to  mind)  he  is  considered  an 
eccentric  and  completely  neglected  during  his  lifetime.  Later  his  eccentricity 
may  be  turned  to  good  account  by  the  bourgeoisie,  for  his  works  acquire  the 
adventitious  values  of  scarcity  and  antiquity. 

I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  realistic  picture  of  the  problems  of  style,  taste 
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and  design  as  they  emerge  from  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  industrial 
system,  and  you  may  not  find  it  a  very  cheerful  picture.  But  I  am  now  going 
to  ask  you  to  assume  that  any  defects  in  the  prevailing  economic  system  have 
been  removed,  and  that  there  are  no  further  obstacles  to  the  full  and  free  ap- 
plication of  design  to  the  products  of  the  industry.  Production  is  for  use 
rather  than  profit,  everything  is  made  fit  for  the  purpose  it  is  to  serve,  and 
everyone  has  the  necessary  means  to  acquire  the  essentials  of  a  decent  life 
at  the  highest  level  of  cultivated  taste.  Of  course,  there  will  still  be  plenty  of 
problems  left  —  those  problems  of  individual  taste  and  periodic  fashion 
which  I  have  already  discussed.  But  virtually  we  shall  have,  not  only  a  ma- 
chine age,  but  also,  what  we  have  so  far  lacked,  a  machine  art.  It  is,  let  me 
emphasize,  a  very  possible  Utopia.  The  necessary  steps  can  be  clearly  de- 
fined and  the  only  obstacles  could  be  easily  removed.  The  main  requisite  is 
a  more  flexible  economic  system,  which  will  allow  the  industrial  system  to 
fimction  freely  without  those  restrictions  on  output  and  quality  which  are 
at  present  dictated  by  the  profit  motive.  And  there  are  many  signs  that  the 
economic  system  is  changing  and  will  continue  to  change  in  this  direction; 
indeed,  it  must  change  in  accordance  with  the  process  of  economic  stabiliza- 
tion which  is  everywhere  taking  place  and  to  which  we  must  adapt  ourselves 
if  we  are  to  avoid  an  unending  series  of  ^vorld  wars  and  the  ultimate  extinc- 
tion of  our  civilization.  All  forward-looking  economists  and  sociologists  are 
agreed  on  this:  a  balanced  economy  is  the  "essential  foundation  for  the  next 
step  in  human  development."  I  take  that  phrase  from  a  recent  pamphlet  by 
I^e'ivis  Mumford,  who  continues:  "The  conditions  ^vhich  favored  expansion 
during  the  last  three  centinies  are  all  definitely  over;  expansion  on  past 
terms  is  possible  only  for  the  purpose  of  waging  war.  If  stabilization  should 
continue  in  purely  pecuniary  terms  of  monopoly,  insurance,  class  privilege, 
the  result  will  be  self-defeating;  whereas,-  if  it  is  resisted,  it  must  lead  to  a 
complete  breakdo-\vn  of  our  whole  economy  .  .  . "-  Just  as  surely  as  ^ve  can 
forecast  the  inevitability  of  this  process  of  stabilization,  so  surely  can  we 
predict  that  stabilization  when  it  comes  will  be  expressed  in  a  general  tend- 
ency to  substitute  qualitative  for  quantitative  standards.  If  there  are  any 
laws  of  history  (which  I  doubt),  this  is  one:  that  a  stable  civilization  is  biased 
towards  quality  of  achievement,  a  bias  which  has  hitherto  eventually  led  to 
over-refinement  and  sophistication.  But  that  is  the  danger  I  am  leading  up  to. 

I  have  asked  you  to  imagine  that  a  stable  civilization  has  been  achieved, 
and  that  the  industrial  system  is  then  devoted  to  the  mass  production  of 

2.  The  Social  Foundations  of  Post-war  Building  (London,  1943),  p.  20. 
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articles  ^vhich  satisfy  the  aesthetic  standards  ^vhich  we  have  established  for 
machine  art:'  economy,  precision,  fitness  for  purpose  —  the  classical  attri- 
butes of  beauty.  What  then?  W^e  shall  have  factories  full  of  clean  automatic 
machines  moulding  and  stamping,  punching  and  polishing,  innumerable 
objects  which  are  compact  in  form,  harmonious  in  shape,  delectable  in 
color.  Gone  are  the  jointed  and  fragile  objects  which  today  we  ingeniously 
construct  from  wood  and  metal:  almost  everything  ^v•ill  be  made  from  one 
basic  plastic  material,  and  beds  and  bathtubs,  plates  and  dishes,  radio  cabi- 
nets and  motor  cars,  will  spill  out  of  the  factories  like  an  unending  stream 
of  glossy  jujubes.  I  am  perhaps  exaggerating:  if  we  get  tired  of  glossiness,  we 
can  have  our  surfaces  matt.  Nothing  will  be  impossible.  The  technologist 
and  the  designer  between  them  will  be  able  to  satisfy  every  whim  and  fancy. 
From  a  technical  point  of  view,  it  will  all  be  fearfully  easy,  and  we  may  well 
ask  ourselves:  where  is  the  restraint  to  come  from?  What  is  to  prevent  this 
search  for  quality  and  variety  from  degenerating  into  an  avalanche  of  vul- 
garity? 

Prophets  ha\e  a  pre-emptive  right  to  be  gloomy,  and  in  that  role  I  would 
warn  you  that  nothing  whatever  can  save  us  from  that  avalanche  unless  we 
take  preventive  measures  now.  The  children  ^vho  are  being  educated  in  our 
schools  today  are  the  people  who  will  inherit  the  Plastic  Age  we  are  prepar- 
ing, and  what  powers  of  resistance  ^vill  they  have  when  they  enter  into  the 
glossy  land  of  promise?  They  will  have  less  than  we  have,  much  less  than 
our  ancestors  had.  For  -what  is  "good  taste"  as  opposed  to  vulgarity?  Is  it 
something  which  can  be  taught  at  school,  like  Latin  or  arithmetic?  Some- 
thing you  pick  up  at  Oxford  like  an  accent?  Is  it  something  innate,  like  an  ear 
for  music  or  a  passion  for  oysters?  Before  answering  such  rhetorical  ques- 
tions —  they  are  not  meant  to  be  answered  —  let  us  glance  once  again  at  the 
historical  evidence. 

The  most  striking  fact  about  the  great  epochs  of  art,  as  I  have  emphasized 
again  and  again,  is  their  homogeneity.  If  we  could  transport  ourselves  into 
the  sixth  century  B.C.  in  Greece,  to  the  eleventh  century  in  China,  into  the 
twelfth  century  in  Northern  France,  the  thirteenth  century  in  Italy,  the 
eighteenth  century  in  England,  we  should  find  not  only  great  monuments  of 
art  in  the  cities  and  public  places:  diffused  everywhere  throughout  those 
lands,  in  houses  and  clothes,  in  ordinary  objects  of  utility  and  ornament,  we 
should  find  the  ubiquitous  stamp  of  a  civilization.  It  would  not  all  be  re- 
fined: it  might  be  rough  in  texture,  even  crude  in  conception.  But  it  would 
never  be  vulgar.  The  shape  would  be  good,  the  ornament  appropriate,  the 
color  harmonious. 

3.  Cf.  my  Art  and  Industry  (new  edition,  London,  1945). 
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Now,  the  usual  assumption  is  that  somehow  or  other  the  high  cukural 
achievements  of  an  elite  at  the  top  of  such  a  society  trickle  downwards  until 
they  reach  the  lowest  cottage  in  the  land.  But  such  a  theory  is  not  borne  out 
by  the  facts.  Apart  from  the  absence  of  any  means  of  diffusion,  such  as  we 
possess  nowadays  in  the  press  and  the  radio,  in  mass  production  and  me- 
chanical distribution,  the  chronological  evidence  is  all  against  it.  The  peas- 
ant art  comes  first  —  we  can  prove  it  in  the  evolution  of  an  art  such  as  Greek 
pottery.  But  more  than  this:  I  believe  that  the  peasant  art  is  there  all  the  time 
until  it  is  corrupted  by  influences  coming  from  a  more  artificial  class.  What  I 
want  to  assert,  in  relation  to  our  own  particular  problems,  is  that  good  taste  is 
always  built  up  from  a  broad  basis;  it  is  a  slow  elaboration  and  refinement  of 
instinctive  activities  natinal  to  man,  and  this  slow  process  is  what  we  call  a 
tradition  in  art.  It  is  only  in  so  far  as  the  constructive  instincts  of  man  are 
progi-essively  refined  by  application  to  specific  problems  of  form  and  function 
that  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  artistic  tradition  can  develop.  That  is  a 
difficult  sentence  to  grasp,  perhaps,  but  let  me  be  quite  clear.  I  mean  that  tire 
fingers  must  feel  the  clay,  the  crisp  substance  of  the  wood,  the  tension  of  the 
molten  metal;  there  must  be  sensuous  contact  of  hand  and  eye  ivith  the  grain 
and  grit.  Otherwise  we  have  made  a  divorce  between  man's  senses  and  man's 
artifices  which  has  never  existed  before  in  history  and  from  which  conse- 
quences will  flow  of  a  quite  unpredictable  nature. 

Such  consequences  are  unpredictable  only  in  their  symptomatic  detail: 
broadly  we  may  say  that  the  atrophy  of  sensibility  which  is  involved  in  such 
a  cessation  of  handwork  involves  the  decay  of  our  civilization  —  some  of  us 
would  say  that  the  evidence  is  already  plain  to  see,  that  the  decomposition  has 
begun.  Now,  I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  elaborate  an  up-to-date  psycho- 
logical theory  to  explain  why  this  should  happen:  it  is  summed  up  in  one  of 
the  most  ancient  of  psychological  maxims:  nihil  est  in  inteUectu  quod  non 
fuerit  prills  in  sensu,  which  means  that  the  basis  of  intelligence  is  a  lively 
sensibility.  But  there  is  another  and  even  more  familiar  maxim  which  gives 
the  common-sense  view  of  the  process:  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle 
hands  to  do.  If  by  advances  in  technology,  in  machine-tool  design,  by  factory 
organization  and  so  on,  the  human  element  is  largely  eliminated  from  pro- 
duction, then,  apart  from  the  problem  of  the  adequate  distribution  and  con- 
sumption of  these  mechanically  produced  goods  —  a  problem  which,  as  I 
have  already  said,  could  conceivably  be  solved  by  some  scheme  of  social  credit 
—  there  remains  not  only  what  the  sociologists  with  unconscious  irony  call 
the  problem  of  leisure,  but  this  much  more  serious  aspect  of  the  problem 
which  I  have  called  "the  atrophy  of  sensation."  You  might  conceivably  solve 
the  problem  of  leisure,  not  only  by  employing  a  greater  number  of  people  in 
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distributive  trades  and  social  services,  but  also  by  various  forms  of  cultural 
entertainment.  It  is  an  only  too  credible  possibility  —  a  vast  conglomeration 
of  shop-walkers  and  civil  servants,  ticket-punchers  and  typists,  their  hands 
getting  more  and  more  refined,  their  minds  more  and  more  cultured.  Even 
the  peasant's  fingers  will  have  forgotten  the  knack  of  milking  a  cow,  and  the 
spade  and  fork  will  have  joined  the  rest  of  the  tools  of  the  Iron  Age  in  our 
museums. 

It  might  be  said  that  I  have  forgotten  the  designer,  and  the  pattern  maker 
and  the  machine-tool  maker.  But  these  people  who  may  still  be  required  to 
use  their  hands  in  creative  contact  ^vith  a  material  will  always  be  an  insig- 
nificant minority  in  any  industrial  community,  and  quite  unable  to  retard  a 
general  atrophy  of  sensibility  in  a  civilization.  No:  if  ive  are  to  go  forward  to 
the  logical  conclusion  of  the  machine  age  —  and  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we 
should  attempt  to  arrest  an  historical  process  of  such  acquired  momentum  — 
then  we  must  create  a  movement  in  a  parallel  direction,  and  not  in  opposition. 

We  must,  in  other  words,  establish  a  double-decker  civilization.  That  is 
not  so  fantastic  as  at  first  sight  it  might  seem.  Such  a  phenomenon  has,  indeed, 
appeared  many  times  in  the  course  of  history,  chiefly  in  primitive  communi- 
ties where  a  secret  art  ^vas  practiced  by  the  priesthood  in  complete  independ- 
ence of  the  utilitarian  or  decorative  arts  of  the  common  people.  But  the  most 
striking  example  of  a  binary  or  duplex  civilization  is  that  of  Ancient  Egypt, 
and  it  is  one  which  offers  some  striking  parallels  to  our  own.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  there  existed  for  many  centuries  side  by  side  two  types  of  art  of  en- 
tirely distinct  character.  One.  consisting  mainly  of  public  buildings  and 
sculptured  monuments,  was  religious;  the  other,  consisting  mainly  of  paint- 
ings, small  carvings  and  decorated  vessels  of  various  kinds,  was  domestic.  The 
religious  art  ^vas  geometric,  rational,  objective,  abstract;  the  other  was  natmal- 
istic,  lyrical,  even  sentimental.  These  two  arts  did  not  represent  the  highbrow 
and  lowbrow  extiemes  of  expression  within  a  social  unity:  they  were  com- 
pletely divorced  styles,  uninfluenced  by  each  other,  almost  unaware  of  each 
other  (XIII  &  XIV). 

A  similar  stylistic  division  has  aheady  become  evident  in  our  own  time, 
though  few  people  are  yet  conscious  of  it,  and  fe^ver  still  are  aware  of  its  sig- 
nificance or  ■\villing  to  dra^v  conclusions  from  it.  But  surely  between  the  con- 
structive art  of  Gabo  or  Nicholson,  the  functional  architecture  of  Le  Cor- 
busier  or  Aalto  on  the  one  hand  (XV  &:  XVI),  and  ^vhat  generally  passes  for 
art  and  architecture  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  merely  a  separation,  but 
a  decree  absolute.  Am_ong  that  other  part  there  is  much  that  is  merely  bad  and 
imitative,  and  I  would  not  in  any  case  wish  to  lump  it  all  together  in  one  cate- 
gory. But  among  it  we  shall  find  the  naturalistic,  the  lyrical  and  sentimental 
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modes  o£  expression  which  correspond  strictly  in  character  to  the  domestic 
arts  of  Ancient  Egypt. 

So  therefore  we  are  aheady  a  double-decker  civilization,  though  there  seems 
to  be  some  confusion  on  the  louver  deck.  But  now  let  us  carry  the  comparison 
a  little  further.  I  have  already,  in  my  book  on  Art  and  Industry  and  elsewhere, 
formulated  the  abstract  principles  which  should  govern  machine  art.  The 
art  of  the  machine  can  never  be  naturalistic  or  humanistic:  it  is  an  art  of 
geometrical  proportions,  of  purely  formal  harmonies.  Though  my  last  wish  is 
to  exclude  those  intuitive  faculties  which  only  the  artist  can  bring  to  bear  on 
industrial  design,  its  general  character  can  best  be  described  as  "objective  ra- 
tionality," which  is  a  translation  of  the  very  phrase  which  a  German  historian 
of  art  has  used  to  describe  Egyptian  architecture.  "The  characteristic  which 
speaks  out  most  clearly  in  it  as  a  phenomenon  in  general  is  that  naked,  ab- 
stract absoluteness  of  the  constructive  spirit  in  its  cold  grandeur,  its  terse 
decidedness,  its  renunciation  of  every  superfluous  articulation."^  That  is 
Professor  Worringer's  description  of  Egyptian  architecture,  but  it  might 
equally  ^vell  be  a  description  of  contemporary  functional  architecture.  The 
spirit  underlying  Egyptian  architecture  and  the  spirit  underlying  modern 
architecture  is  the  same  spirit,  and  it  is  something  quite  distinct  from  the 
natmalistic  or  humanistic  art  which  led  a  separate  existence  in  Egypt,  but 
which  is  being  slowly  eliminated  from  our  own  civilization  by  the  machine 
(XVII  &  XVIII). 

We  cannot,  at  this  stage  of  development,  oppose  the  machine:  we  must  let 
it  rip,  and  with  confidence.  Egyptian  art  proves  that  a  spirit  of  objective  ra- 
tionality is  capable  of  the  most  magnificent  and  a^v'e-inspiring  achievements. 
We  can  already  see  its  potentialities  around  us,  in  the  functional  buildings 
\vhich  have  already  been  erected  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  and  in  some 
of  the  products  of  the  machine  industry.  But  do  not  let  us  make  the  mistake 
of  assuming  that  a  civilization  can  be  based  on  rationality  or  functionalism 
alone.  The  foundations  of  a  civilization  rest  not  in  the  mind  but  in  the  senses, 
and  unless  we  can  use  the  senses,  educate  the  senses,  we  shall  never  have  the 
biological  conditions  for  human  survival,  let  alone  human  progress. 

We  must  look  for^vard,  therefore,  to  some  division  of  our  human  and  social 
activities  which  will  insure  a  due  proportion  of  time  devoted  to  manual  crafts- 
manship. It  ^^•ould  be  quite  impracticable  to  achieve  this  by  any  artificial  in- 
terference with  industrial  development.  We  cannot  select  several  industries  — 
say  furniture  and  pottery  —  and  reserve  these  for  handicraft.  Such  vertical 
rifts  in  the  industrial  system  would  lead  to  economic  anomalies  and  social 

4.  Wilhelm  Worringer,  Egyptian  Art,  trans,  by  B.  Rackham   (London,  1928),  p.  24. 
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inequalities.  They  would  divide  the  industrial  world  into  a  technological 
priesthood  and  a  lower  order  of  handicraftsmen.  That  solution  might  be 
possible  under  some  system  of  centralized  planning,  but  I  think  we  can  dis- 
miss it  as  undesirable  and  as  only  partial  in  its  effects. 

But  there  is  another  possibility,  and  this  is  to  make  the  division  horizontal, 
affecting  every  industry  and  every  individual,  but  only  up  to  a  certain  point. 
In  other  words,  let  every  individual  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  handicrafts. 
I  have  already  made  my  plea  for  the  aesthetic  basis  of  education;  what  I  am 
now  advocating  is  an  extension  of  that  method  beyond  the  school  age,  into 
the  period  of  apprenticeship,  into  the  hours  of  adult  leisure.  If,  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  ^ve  could  give  all  our  children  a  training  of  the  senses 
through  the  constructive  shaping  of  materials  —  if  we  could  accustom  their 
hands  and  eyes,  indeed  all  their  instruments  of  sensation,  to  a  creative  com- 
munion with  sounds  and  colors,  textures  and  consistencies,  a  communion  with 
natine  in  all  its  substantial  variety,  then  we  need  not  fear  the  fate  of  those 
children  in  a  wholly  mechanized  world.  They  would  carry  within  their  minds, 
within  their  bodies,  the  natural  antidote  to  objective  rationality,  a  spon- 
taneous overflow  of  creative  energies  into  their  hours  of  leisure. 

The  result  would  be  a  private  art  standing  over  against  the  public  art  of 
the  factories.  But  that  —  in  our  painting  and  sculpture,  our  poetry  and  danc- 
ing, our  artist-potters  and  artist-weavers  —  we  already  have.  That  is  to  say, 
we  have  a  tiny  minority  of  people  calling  themselves  artists.  I  am  recom- 
mending that  everyone  should  be  an  artist.  I  am  not  recommending  it  in  a 
spirit  of  dilettantism,  but  as  the  only  preventive  of  a  vast  neurosis  which  will 
overcome  a  wholly  mechanized  and  rationalized  civilization. 

I  make  a  further  claim.  The  art  of  that  completely  mechanized  civilization 
can  never,  if  it  is  to  be  an  art,  arise  from  the  purely  rational  solution  of  func- 
tional problems.  The  function,  after  all,  always  relates  to  human  needs.  Hu- 
man needs,  in  their  turn,  are  always  related  to  a  natural  environment.  There 
can  be  no  artificial  separation  of  art  from  nature,  of  the  machine  from  its 
environment.  The  great  air  liners  of  the  future  will  soar  above  the  clouds, 
but  their  very  shape  and  size  will  be  determined  by  the  element  which  sus- 
tains them.  We  can  fly  because  we  imderstand  the  natural  properties  of  air; 
and  in  every  sense,  in  every  direction,  we  shall  only  advance  on  an  under- 
standing of  nature.  Let  our  children  therefore  first  learn  about  the  poten- 
tialities of  nature,  and  about  the  potentialities  of  those  senses  by  means  of 
which  they  can  give  a  pleasing  shape  to  the  products  of  nature.  In  this  way  the 
community  at  large  will  gradually  acquire  a  spontaneous  desire  to  give  ex- 
pression to  creative  impulses,  and  hands  will  never  again  lose  their  cunning, 
nor  eyes  their  delight  in  color  and  form. 
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Only  a  people  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  nature  can  be  trusted  with 
machines.  Only  such  a  people  will  so  contrive  and  control  those  machines  that 
their  products  are  an  enhancement  of  biological  needs,  and  not  a  denial  of 
them.  Only  such  a  people  will  be  secure  from  the  debilitating  effects  of  mass 
production  and  mass  unemployment  (miscalled  "leisure").  Only  such  a  peo- 
ple, with  sensations  still  vivid  and  intelligence  ever  active,  can  hope  to  form 
a  stable  and  integrated  society  in  the  industrial  world  of  the  future. 
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